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WHEN THE YEAR BEGAN there was 
doubt throughout the country that the 
abundant prosperity of the year 1926 
would be continued and the opinion was 
openly expressed by many close observers 
of our national life that the year 1927 
might see a marked recession of business. 
Yet, here we are in the month of May, 
with four months of the year behind us 
and the marked recession of business has 
not come, nor does it seem likely to come. 

Our national horizon has no clouds. 
Work at good wages is plentiful, and every 
able-bodied citizen who is willing to labor is 
well fed, well clothed, and has luxuries and 
amusements in a degree known only to the 
aristocracy in less-favored lands in less- 
favored times in history. Even in the 
agricultural industry there has been some 
improvement, though the American farmer 
is less favorably situated than any other 
large group of our citizens. So, too, is the 
coal industry still “sick,” but the prob- 
lems of that industry are peculiarly its 
own and the effects of its troubles are not 
likely to spread over other industries. 

On the international horizon two clouds 
cast shadows over our land. The first is 
that of China, because the balance in the 
Pacific is so delicate that a greater con- 
flagration conceivably might grow out of 
the Chinese civil war, and we are vitally 
concerned because of our trade and philan- 


thropic interests in China and because 
on the threshold of Asia we have twelve 
million Filipinos under our flag. A second 
cloud, or problem, of equally dangerous 
potentialities is that of the war debts, 
which has been blown to greater propor- 
tions in our own country by groups of 
learned men who have infused a large 
amount of sentiment into a very practical 
problem and whose words have been a 
hindrance rather than a help to our govern- 
ment. If the efforts of these moulding 
forces of public opinion could be directed 
toward a reduction of European arma- 
ments they would have a more desirable 
effect upon the preservation of peace; in- 
deed, they might perform a real service if 
they made their text these words: ‘No 
debt reduction without arms limitation.” 

Those clouds need not cause sleepless 
nights for the average citizen yet. Our 
government has had a fairly consistent and 
uniform policy in Pacific problems and the 
aim of the present Administration is to be 
benevolently helpful to stricken China. 
Nor need the average citizen worry a great 
deal yet upon the war debts, though if the 
French, British, German, and _ Italian 
citizens do not pay off the war debts the 
burden will fall upon American citizens 
because they advanced the money through 
our government’s Liberty loans. 

One danger in our prosperity is that 
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in our enjoyment of life we may allow mis- 
guided benevolence and sentiment to lead 
us so far from the paths of practicality that 
we shall be shouldering the troubles other 
nations have created for themselves and 
that we shall leave those nations to follow 
their old ways. If we avoid that danger, 
our prosperity will place in our hands an 
increasingly powerful influence, which we 
may use for the reduction of armaments, 
the elimination of some of the causes of 
war, and the general welfare of all nations. 


A Task for the Filipino 


MOST OF the authorities who have given 
any first-hand investigation or study to 
the problem of the Philippines are agreed 
that the Filipinos are not yet ready for 
independence, and the consensus of opinion 
is that they will not be ready for independ- 
ence in this generation and probably not 
for a considerably longer period. Another 
significant conclusion reached by most of 
these investigators is that we should inform 
the Filipinos and the world flatly and con- 
clusively that we do not intend to give the 
islands independence for a long period of 
years. 

Colonel Carmi A. Thompson, who went 
to the islands to investigate economic and 
political conditions for President Coolidge 
and who writes on one phase of the subject 
in this issue of the WorLD’s Work, thinks 
that the granting of independence should 
be postponed indefinitely and in his report 
to the President he lists the reasons for 
that conclusion. Henry L. Stimson, who, as 
Secretary of War in the Cabinet of Presi- 
dent Taft, had the Philippines under his 
supervision, also has made a personal in- 
vestigation of the islands, and in two very 
able analyses of the problem—one ap- 
pearing in Foreign A ffairs and the other in 
The Saturday Evening Post—concludes 
that the Filipinos are not ready for inde- 
pendence or self-government without super- 
vision. Nicholas Roosevelt, who made a 
long and careful first-hand study of the 
islands, says in his excellent book “The 
Philippines—A Treasure and a Problem”’: 

The next step is for the American people to 
make it clear that they have no intention of 


relinquishing the islands for at least two or 
three generations. This will end the agitation 
by the politicians and will afford time to begin 
the economic development of the islands, so 
profitable to the Filipinos and so useful to us. 


All of these investigators arrived at the 
same conclusion by different roads, and the 
reasons for their conclusions are almost too 
numerous to be enumerated in a few brief 
paragraphs. 

One good and sufficient reason is that the 
Filipinos showed during the administra- 
tion of Governor-General Francis Burton 
Harrison, who let them have their heads 
almost without restraint, that they were 
not ready for self-government. They 
plunged their government into commercial 
enterprises which turned out badly and ran 
their national bank to the point of insol- 
vency. The marked reduction of the num- 
bers of the Americans who had assisted in 
the public health work also had an im- 
mediate effect, as noted by Colonel Stim- 
son in these words: 


The result on the government and health 
of the islands was immediate and dramatic. 
Deaths from smallpox had been reduced to 
700 in 1912. In 1918 and 1919 there were 
59,926 recorded deaths from smallpox. Asiatic 
cholera, which had been almost extirpated in 
1912, in 1918 and 19109 carried off 22,657 peo- 
ple. There was also a large increase in other 
contagious diseases. 


Removal of.the watchful eyes of the 
American big brothers had another im- 
mediate effect upon the property of the 
Filipinos. American inspection had nar- 
rowed the deadly cattle disease, rinderpest, 
to g municipalities, located in four of the 
provinces. Under the dilatory supervision 
of the Filipinos the disease spread very 
soon to 130 towns in twenty-seven prov- 
inces. 

These few facts picked from a sea of 
available examples prove that the Filipino 
is incapable of conducting a government 
which would be as good for him as is the 
rule he has under American eyes. 

Nor do the facts show that he will be- 
come capable within a few decades of con- 
ducting a government which will promote 
the well-being of the islands, or even pre- 
vent retrogression. Any free Filipino gov- 
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ernment would be conducted by a group of 
politicos whose blood is an admixture of 


5 


which they use—even in the schools—is a 
mere caricature of English as spoken in the 


Chinese and Filipino or Spanish and United States and Great Britain.” 


Filipino. The ordinary Filipino citizen 
would have no voice in this government 


Illiteracy is another problem. Education 
calls for the largest single item in the bud- 


because he would be incapable of exercising get, but only about 37 per cent. of the total 


the full powers of a citizen as we recognize 
them in this country. The Malay—and go 
per cent. are of this strain—is essentially 
a provincial, and the inaccessibility of 
many of the islands in the Philippine 
archipelago accentuates this native char- 
acteristic; maintenance of a truly repre- 
sentative government there would be diffi- 
cult even for an experienced race of higher 
type with infinitely better communications 
than the Filipino has now. Nor are the 
twelve million inhabitants of the islands a 
homogeneous people. Mr. Roosevelt states 
the problem in this way: 


There are no fewer than seven main linguis- 
tic divisions, as different from one another as 
are the languages of Western Europe... . 
According to the experts the gulf between 
languages of two of the principal groups, the 
Ilocano of northern 
Luzon and the Vi- 
sayan of the cen- 
tral islands of the 
Philippines, is as 
wide as that be- 
tween German and 
French. In the Vi- 
sayan group alone, 
which includes 
5,000,000 of the 
12,000,000 inhabi- 
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pelago, there are 
three principal 
dialects differing 
as much as do 
Spanish, Italian 
and Portuguese. 


Spanish, not 
English, is the 
language of the 
better classes, Mr. 
Roosevelt points 
out, and only 
“about a million 
Filipinos know a 
little English, but 
the language 





THE FRAME OF THE PHILIPPINES 


The Philippine Islands, in relation to Eastern Asia, 
the Indies, and Australia, showing the relative density 
of population. The solid black areas have more than 250 
inhabitants per square mile, the cross-hatched areas 
from 125 to 150, the straight lined areas from 25 to 
125, the dotted regions less than 25. The concentric 
circles are 1,000, 1,500, and 2,000 nautical miles from 
Manila. This map is reproduced from Nicholas Roose- 
velt’s book “The Philippines, a Treasure and a Prob- 
lem,” by courtesy of the publishers, J. H. Sears & Co. 


population is literate. Only about 4o per 
cent. of the children of school age attend 
classes and in their average stay of three 
years they learn only a little more than 
American children learn in the first grade. 
The average Filipino, therefore, has a long 
road to travel before he is fit for repre- 
sentative government of even moderately 
high standards. Great improvement has 
been made in a quarter-century, but the 
Filipinos will not be ready for citizenship in 
a republic for several decades. 


Our Task in the Islands 


NOR WOULD the Filipino now be able to 
support a republic financially, much less to 
defend it from the pressure which would be 
sure to follow withdrawal of our support. 
He has not built 
up industries 
which would fur- 
nish large sums 
in taxation, and 
both the Filipino 
land laws and the 
uncertainty of the 
tenure of our stay 
in the islands have 
tended to discour- 
age the entry of 
capital of this and 
other countries, 
though the islands 
are rich in re- 
sources and about 
80 per cent. of the 
land is still public 
domain. There- 
fore, the mestizos 
in their independ- 
ence movement 
ask for the Filipi- 
nos a government 
they would be un- 
able to maintain 
by their own ef- 
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forts under any circumstances. Under our 
tutelage they are deriving innumerable 
benefits without cost to themselves—the 
defense of our army and navy, free entry 
into our markets, the protection of our im- 
migration laws, and the opportunity to fit 
themselves for independence when they are 
able to maintain it and benefit by it. 

The Philippines will not be so great a 
problem or burden if we frame a definite 
policy for the next fifty years and take the 
question out of our politics and out of 
Filipino politics. 

“The Jones Act,” says Mr. Stimson, 
“can be made a bridge by which we can 
pass gradually from a rigidly supervised 
system of government to one depending 
more and more upon responsibility to 
political parties and public opinion, and I 
believe further that the system thus 
developed under it would be safer and 
more efficient in execution than the sug- 
gested methods of an American ‘Resident 
Commissioner’ or ‘Adviser,’ supposedly 
guiding a Filipino governor.” 

We have only started our job in the 
Philippines and it will be infinitely easier 
if we inform the Filipinos now that they 
will not be ready for complete inde- 
pendence for at least fifty years and that in 
1975 we shall consider that question in 
accordance with the Senate resolution of 
Feb. 14, 1899, which read in part: “It is 
the intention of the United States to 
establish on said islands a government 
suitable to the wants and conditions of the 
inhabitants of said islands, to prepare 
them for local self-government and in due 
time to make such disposition of said is- 
lands as will best promote the interests of 
the United States and the inhabitants of 
said islands.” 


Our Golden Age 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATES based on 
two years of investigation by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research place the 
total income of the American people in 
1926 at $89,682,000,000, as against $62,- 
736,000,000 in 1921. This represents an in- 
crease of about 27 billions in a relatively 
brief period. While this, as the bureau 


points out, is only a preliminary estimate 
and not to be accepted as final or accurate, 
it affords a fair basis for comparison. Even 
if the figure for 1926 is somewhat higher 
than the estimates of other research organ- 
izations, it cannot be so far out of the way 
—for the conclusions of all the investigat- 
ing bodies are very much the same. 

This income of nearly go billions, it 
should be noted, is “current income.” It 
includes wages, salaries and pensions, 
profits withdrawn from business by in- 
dividuals, their dividends and _ interest 
on invested capital, rents received by in- 
dividuals and interest on money invested 
in homes, household furnishings, and the 
like, and also the value of commodities 
which people raise for their own consump- 
tion. The current income does not include 
the savings of business houses or other en- 
terprises. It represents in money value all 
returns to individuals—an increase of 40 
per cent. during a six-year period. Evi- 
dently the average person in this country 
is much better off than ever before, ma- 
terially at least. The average price of 
goods in 1926 was slightly less than in 
1921. The per capita income was $770 last 
year, a third more than in 1921. 

While average figures may be interesting 
as statistics, there is another group of 
figures more important, more indicative 
of the actual situation in the United 
States. They refer only to those who are 
gainfully occupied—the workers, wage- 
earners, professionals, merchants, indus- 
trialists, executives, and the capitalists who 
manage their own businesses. The census 
bureau places their number at 44,600,000. 

The National Industrial Conference 
Board researching into that class of the 
population, representing about 37 per 
cent. of the whole, finds that nearly three 
fourths of the personal income of 1924 
was derived from service or business 
activity; only 26 per cent. came from re- 
turns on investments. The report finds 
that about 4o per cent. of the income of 
the wealthy results from their own labor 
in the business field. In other words Amer- 
icans, rich and poor alike, are working. 

Referring again to the report of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, we 
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find that for every person gainfully oc- 
cupied in 1926 there was an income of 
slightly more than $2,000. This is nearly a 
fourth better than in 1921, which was, 
however, a year of depression. Still, the 
average of $2,000 for last year is more than 
double that of 1909. 


ESTIMATED CURRENT INCOME PER CAPITA 
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The growth of population, development 
of natural resources, new inventions, and 
better business organization, all tend to 
render less flexible the rise or fall of per- 
sonal incomes. Business and industry 
now are systematized, and if we are to be- 
lieve the statisticians, there are fewer op- 
portunities for making money rapidly; yet 
this gradual increase in personal income 
indicates that Americans are still pro- 
gressing along the line of economic welfare. 

More visible proof may be found in the 
ways by which we are spending this money 
—the increasing number of homes occupied 
by their owners, a motor car to every six 
persons, a radio set in nearly every home, 
better household furnishings, crowded thea- 
ters, equally crowded highways and amuse- 
ment resorts, and more leisure for the 
workers because of shorter hours. The 
growing student population in public and 
private schools, improved health condi- 
tions in town and country, the rapid 
growth of savings accounts and the in- 
crease in the number of life insurance 
policies—taken together they prove that 
the prosperity is not merely a myth. 

Other figures, culled from various in- 
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dustries, convey the cheerful information 
that we are producing more for each 
working hour. That is particularly signif- 
icant in certain fields where labor once 
was in a chronic state of discontent. We 
are in fact a nation of workers, producers 
enjoying the fruits of our own labor. With 
37 per cent. of the population classified as 
producers we are able to devote a propor- 
tionate amount of our earnings to care for 
those who are not producers in the sense of 
earning money or its equal in some form of 
unremunerative service, such as the aver- 
age housewife, for example, who looks out 
for the home, or the farmer’s wife who 
helps him in the fields. The non-producers, 
for purposes of discussion, include the 
wealthy who do not work at all, persons 
who have no income produced as a result 
of their own efforts, dependents such as 
children, the aged, the insane, and the 
criminals. 

Of course, one may find exceptions to 
any rule; and here we have the farmer 
and certain wage-earners who have griev- 
ances against their employers or the eco- 
nomic system as applied to their respective 
cases. But the common plaint that we 
need more income to offset the high cost of 
living does not apply to most of us. Gen- 
erally, wage levels have either remained 
constant or have moved upward. Individ- 
ual incomes on the whole have mounted 
out of proportion to the drop in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. The National 
Industrial Conference Board late in March 
stated: 


The purchasing value of the dollar, as meas- 
ured in living costs for the American wage- 
earner or other persons of moderate means, 
has fluctuated little more than 5 per cent. 
during the last five years. The dollar is now 
worth, on the basis of living costs, just about 
60 cts. as compared with the pre-war (1914) 
dollar and, having fluctuated less than 5 cts. 
either way from this value since 1921, may be 
considered as having become stabilized at this 
level, as contrasted with the severe fluctu- 
ations of the first few years after the war. 


Secretary Hoover remarks in the annual 
report of the Department of Commerce 
that this change in the status of the aver- 
age person is “one of the most astonishing 
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transformations in economic history.” It 
is a golden age for the ordinary man and 
for the extraordinary man. The realization 
that we alone among nations enjoy this 
phenomenal prosperity ought to be a great 
stimulation to national patriotism. Even 
the criminal may be thankful for a richer 
field and a more lenient system of justice. 


Too Many Laws! 


IN 1919 the Board of Estimate of New 
York City approved the plans for a large 
court house, thinking the building would 
be adequate during many years for the 
local business of the Supreme Court and 
the New York County courts. At that time 
those courts handled about 7,000 cases a 
year. Now, the year of the building’s com- 
pletion at a cost of $30,000,000, leaders of 
the Bar in New York City say the new 
court house is too small. The number of 
cases before the courts for which the struc- 
ture was designed has increased 400 per 
cent. in eight years. On January 1, 1927, 
their calendars contained 29,466 cases. 

In 1926—an “off year” in legislation— 
eleven states enacted 4,546 new laws, as 
against their 1924 record of 3,378; while 
during 1925, when forty state legislatures 
were in session, 13,018 new statutes were 
enacted. The recorded court opinions of a 
single year would fill 175,000 pages. There 
are 16,000 written enactments existing for 
the regulation of the average man’s con- 
duct, according to Senator Robinson of 
Arkansas. 

There are upward of 12,000 murders 
a year in the United States, as against 
fewer than roo per year in all of England 
and Wales. As long ago as 1900 the state 
of Nebraska, with a population of 1,066,- 
300, required more judges to handle its 
civil business than were required by the 
32,527,843 people at that time living in 
England and Wales. Charles F. Dodge, 
wanted in New York for perjury some 
years ago, could not be brought back from 
Texas until eleven separate proceedings 
had been disposed of, and this required 
all but a few days of an entire year. 

Before a business, which operates on a 
national scale, can do anything of conse- 


quence, a mass of legislation and of ad- 
ministration rulings must be looked into 
in order to be assured that what is proposed 
does not violate some local, and very likely 
ephemeral, statutory provision. The result 
is delay, uncertainty, and often a prohibi- 
tion of sane acts of commerce. 

A lawyer in a seaport city writes to a 
professor in the Harvard Law School that 
he is willing to bet any lawyer in his city 
that he could keep away from the merits of 
maritime compensation case for eighteen 
months, and adds that in trying many 
such cases during three years, on only two 
occasions has the case been settled on 
merits rather than on technicalities. 

Courts over-burdened, laws piling up, 
crime increasing, procedure involved, citi- 
zens hedged about by thousands of rules 
of conduct, business men unable to predict 
the safeness and legality of simple acts of 
commerce, cases tried on technicalities, 
while merits blow away with the wind. ... 
What’s wrong with the law? 

A large ship-owner complains that bus- 
iness men are disgusted with the law. 
“Ordinary law suits take from three to 
five years,” he says. “If settled by arbi- 
tration, they could be settled in from eight 
to ten days.” The press almost daily la- 
ments rulings, decisions, verdicts, statutes. 
Juries are blamed, judges are blamed, 
lawyers and legislators are blamed, bus- 
iness men are blamed, and officers of the 
law are blamed; even the average man is 
held at fault. Sometimes juries won’t be 
guided by the facts, sometimes courts con- 
tradict themselves, sometimes lawyers are 
more anxious for fees than for justice, and 
legislators more anxious to make laws to 
insure their popularity than to meet sharp 
needs, now and then business men con- 
tinue practices they know are illegal while 
litigation to prevent them endlessly pends, 
and officers of the law sometimes wink at 
crime, and sometimes the average citizen 
considers inconvenient laws to be not 
binding. Is there so vicious a trend in the 
times that any attempt at betterment is 
a pitiable effort to sweep back the sea with 
a broom? 

A thousand guesses have been offered as 
answers to the question, “What’s wrong 
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with the law?” But what person : 
has made it his business—if a \ H 


single person could do the task 
all alone—to study the law from 
all angles, in books, in action, as 
related to life, to business, to the 
psychology of the times, so that 
his answer might be true rather 
than reminiscent of the mysti- 
cisms evolved ages ago to ex- 
plain the causes of disease? That 
noone yet knows the true answer 
or answers to the question is fur- 
ther attested to by the fact that 
no adequate remedies have been 
found. 

Legislation, takenasaremedy, 
has itself become an ill. A new 
law is not magic to conjure up 
order so much as it is one more 
new force interposed among a 
host of already conflicting forces. 
Nor is the creation of a new board or com- 
mission an enchanted gesture which will 
render underlying principles amenable to 
arbitrary theory, and raise executive power 
above the law. 

A new body of executive law grows up 
formlessly before our eyes, while the com- 
mon law seems to be pushed against the 
wall by the onslaught of newly created 
boards and commissions. And an unending 
stream of new things—telephones, radios, 
automobiles, armored cars, scientific crime, 
new methods of trade and commerce—are 
striving to crowd under the shelter of legal 
concepts of an age long dead. 

The American, an individualist—often, 
in the sense of ownership, a homeless 
and landless individualist—is straining to 
squeeze the ultimate drop of sweetness 
from a complex civilization under the same 
laws which aided his forefathers to wring 
prosperity out of a simple, if savage, wilder- 
ness. Perhaps much of what is wrong with 
the law in America to-day is the unavoid- 
able friction of an urban, industrial popu- 
lation, almost suddenly removed from a 
simple to a complex age, seeking vainly to 
live a full and orderly life under the laws 
and ethics evolved in and adapted only to 
the pioneer, rural life of a century ago. 
Swift, swift is the flight of our progress; 
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This $30,000,000 structure has, on its completion, been found 
too small, owing to a 400 per cent. increase in cases on the 
court calendars since its plans were approved. 


and our law rides the back of a snail. 
Waste, friction, ill-adaptation, and conse- 
quent revolt from restraint are the results. 

Dean Roscoe Pound of the Harvard Law 
School has termed the present situation 
“the crisis in American law.” He has 
further pointed out that the first step to- 
ward betterment is an application to the 
problems of law of the same method that has 
borne great fruit in the fields of medicine, 
agriculture, the technical arts, and business 
—the method of thorough, continuous, 
scientific research. Judges are too over- 
burdened to undertake the task even of 
court reorganization; lawyers are too busy 
with clients even to write treatises on their 
specialties. Nor is there anywhere an organ- 
ization for studying the functioning of our 
legal institutions, the application and en- 
forcement of law, the cases in which and 
the reasons for which it fails to do justice, 
or to do complete justice; an organization 
to study the new stituations which arise 
continually, and to find the means of meet- 
ing them. The only body of men in America 
to-day sufficiently trained, impartial, sure 
of non-interruption, and eager for the work 
of searching out the truths upon which 
may be laid the foundations of better law 
are the teachers in our national law schools. 

The Harvard Law School’s program, call- 
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ing for $5,000,000, largely for the endow- 
ment of research aimed toward the adapt- 
ing of the laws to the fullest needs of the 
day and thenceforth, through the same 
method of research, keeping the law in step 
with the times, is only the beginning of a 
movement which will enlist powerfully in 
the public aid the strength of all our great 
law schools. Perhaps we are at last be- 
ginning to study, in a thorough, scientific 
manner, the actual workings of our law, 
and its adequacy to the actual needs of 
our present, complex life, so that we may 
discover what must be done, and how, 
and by whom. 

Elihu Root has said of this movement to 
try in the field of law what has succeeded 
so well in other fields: 


The proposals which are now made by the 
Harvard Law School are of vital consequence, 
not merely to the Bar, not merely to that law 
school or to all law schools, but to all business, 
to all production and trade, to all professional 
endeavor, all family life, all development in 
the civilization of our country... . 

It will not be a brief task. It will be long and 
difficult. The task itself is difficult. Still more 
difficult will be to make the effect of its re- 
sults felt and acted upon with a great body of 
people. But there are no enemies to true prog- 
ress like the people who are impatient of time, 
who are always saying, “‘ Nothingis being done: 
hurry, hurry, hurry,” who are always con- 
demning every effort because they cannot see 
the results of it immediately... . 

Sooner or later the effects will be the read- 
justment of our law and its administration to 
the needs of this tumultuous and complicated 
world, just as they were adjusted to the needs 
of the simple world with which the old judges 
in the old English reports had to deal. 


A long and tedious piece of work, but 
most urgently needed! 


The Branch Bank Act 


THE NEW McFadden-Pepper Act is a 
phase of America’s coming of age in a bank- 
ing sense. The new law is a recognition of 
modern conditions, and an attempt by the 
national legislature to relieve the banks of 
traditional restrictions which in no way 
contribute to safe banking. When the 
Federal Reserve Act was adopted in 1913, 


Congress conferred on state banking in- 
stitutions which elected to enter the Re- 
serve System the prestige of national bank- 
ing. Until that time, state banks in general 
were regarded as less safe than banks 
operating under national charters. The 
Reserve Act gave eligible state banks an 
opportunity to participate in the ad- 
vantages of a nationally conceived bank- 
ing system. The act tended to give state 
banks all the advantages of national banks 
except the right to issue bank notes, and 
yet national banks did not have some of 
the privileges of state banks. 

The whole trend of national banking 
legislation since 1913 has been to equalize 
the scales, and permit the national banks 
to carry on functions of state banks and 
trust companies. One important amend- 
ment permitted national banks for the 
first time to carry on fiduciary activities in 
trust departments. The McFadden-Pepper 
Act completes the process of placing na- 
tional banks on a parity with state banks. 
Moreover, state banks which desire to 
enter the Federal Reserve System under 
the new law have virtually no wider scope 
in the opening of branch banks than has 
been conceded to the national banks. The 
new act forbids state banks to enter the 
Reserve System without first giving up 
out-of-town branches acquired after the 
passage of this law, and it also prohibits 
state banks which are members of the 
Reserve System from opening branches 
outside of their home city. The act also 
confers on national banks the right to open 
branches in home cities of more than 25,000 
population in those commonwealths which 
permit state banks to conduct branches. 
Heretofore by roundabout and devious 
methods the national banks actually ac- 
quired and ran intra-city branches. Now 
they can proceed without the old re- 
strictions. Moreover, the circumventions 
entailed in the consolidation of state and 
national banks have been obviated by the 
new law, which authorizes such financial 
weddings. 

The new law gives national banks in- 
definite charters, instead of limited char- 
ters. It also formally acknowledges the 
right of national banks to enter investment 
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banking, and sets up new standards of 
safety for dealings in securities. The law 
liberalizes the rules concerning national 
bank loans on real estate, permitting loans 
up to five years, instead of only for one. 
It also allows national banks to make rel- 
atively larger loans to farmers. 

The effect of these liberalizing clauses is 
likely to be a renaissance of enthusiasm on 
the part of national bankers and quickened 
zeal in striking out for new business. Be- 
tween 1913 and 1927, the national banks 
had beenstaggering under legislative hand- 
icaps, but are now free to compete with 
state institutions on equal terms. The dis- 
position of banks to give up national char- 
ters and to substitute state charters will 
probably no longer be operative, in view 
of these changes. 

If the McFadden Act dealt with none 
of the foregoing aspects of banking it would 
still be a landmark in American financial 
history. It represents a certification by 
Congress that the Federal Reserve System 
has made good, and is no longer an experi- 
ment. The act continues in force indef- 
initely the charters of the Federal Reserve 
banks, which otherwise would have ex- 
pired in 1934. If Congress had delayed until 
the eleventh hour to extend these charters, 
the commerical and financial world would 
have been subjected to unnecessary fears 
and worries. Failure to have renewed the 
charters would have necessitated liquida- 
tion of the credits of $1,000,000,000 now 
outstanding. Giving up the Federal Reserve 
System would have involved a return to 
primitive, unscientific, and inelastic bank- 
ing methods. It would have helped toward 
a restoration of the ancient régime of peri- 
odic panics and acute depressions. 


Too Many Bank Failures 


THE PARADOX of contrasting situations 
existing at the same time in different parts 
of the country is currently reflected in the 
epidemic of failures among country banks, 
while the urban reservoirs of gold and 
credit are flooded with peak prosperity. 
In 1926, there were more than nine hun- 
dred bank failures and suspensions, ac- 
cording to the Federal Reserve Board’s 


summary. The board’s record encompasses 
all banks which have been seized with 
financial malady, even though the suspen- 
sion proved only temporary. More than 
$300,000,000 in deposits reposed in banks 
which suspended last year. Numerically, 
the banking disasters of 1926, a year of 
record national prosperity, are without 
precedent in the history of the country. 

Since the deflation of 1920-21, nearly 10 
per cent. of the banks of the country have 
suspended. The process of closing up was 
gradual, and the casual observer of bank- 
ing affairs is not yet aware of the cumula- 
tive result. For the most part, the banks 
which withered and faded away were 
small, and as individual banks compara- 
tively unimportant except in their own 
communities. Their failure caused no per- 
ceptible change in the call loan rate in Wall 
Street. The potentially adverse effect of 
these suspensions on the Eastern money 
markets was offset many times by the 
great influx of gold during the last decade 
from all parts of the world. American 
banking in general attained great size and 
strength while the weakest country banks 
succumbed to adverse economic influences. 
Though the technical financial effects of 
these bank failures is admittedly sraall, 
the political and sociological consequences 
may be substantial. 

The genesis of the present troubles was, 
of course, in the deflation of 1920-21, when 
land and crop values—which measured the 
prosperity of rural communities and stood 
as collateral behind the loans of country 
banks—shrank with startling rapidity. 
The breakdown of agricultural prosperity 
after the war rendered borrowing farmers 
unable to pay off bank loans, which be- 
came frozen. The rural bankers therefore 
kept obligingly renewing the loans, for 
there was no alternative. They expected 
gradually to write off their bad loans, and 
repair the losses out of new profits. But, for 
a variety of causes, country banks in 
general have made comparatively little 
profit in the last three years. With the hope 
of recovery thwarted, the weakest links in 
the chain dropped out one by one, despite 
the exemplary patience of the government 
banking authorities. 
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Earlier in the cycle, the chief crashes 
came in the wheat areas of the Northwest. 
In 1926, the center of banking disaster was 
Towa. Another local center of trouble was 
Georgia and Florida, but the disease there 
was more specialized. The suspensions 
were primarily an aftermath of the Florida 
land boom. 

The meaning of the epidemic, however, 
is that unit banking in areas depending 
upon a single crop or a single industry is 
fraught with exceptional hazards. Safety 
in banking flows from a capacity to di- 
versify loans—to keep all the eggs out of 
one basket. The concessions to advocates 
of branch banking—such as the McFadden 
bill, recently enacted, allows in modified 
form where state banks are authorized to 
open branches—fail to allow for sufficient 
diversification, for some states in the 
Middle West are almost wholly dependent 
on a single crop. Ultimately, the country 
may be persuaded to the viewpoint that 
countrywide branch banking, such as is 
successfully administered in England and 
Canada, is the solution. 

Up to the present, the issue of branch 
banking has revolved solely around the 
banker’s interest. The time has come to 
consider the question from the broader 
standpoint of the depositor and the bor- 
rower, whose interest is closer to that of 
the public weal. It has long been argued 
that the local banker knew his community 
better than an agent of a large city bank 
could, and that he was likely to be more 
lenient in extending loans. The rural com- 
munities have been suffering from the 
fact that local bankers were too closely 
tied up with local business situations and 
too generous in granting credit. Greater 
severity in lending would have been a 
boon to borrower and lender alike. 


The Lion and the Bear 


THE RIVALRY between the British 
Empire and the Russian Empire served 
to keep Europe in arms during all of the 
nineteenth century, and it was only by a 
twist of diplomatic fate that they finally 
entered the Great War as allies rather than 
as enemies. The accepted slogans of the 


Russian Revolution, with their insistence 
upon internationalism, caused the old con- 
flict to give place to a new antagonism. 
Soviet Russia became the center of effort 
toward a world revolution designed to 
overthrow the capitalistic organization of 
society and estalish the rule of the workers. 
Such an overthrow would, of course, put an 
end to the British Empire and the whole 
structure of international law and inter- 
national intercourse upon which it rests. 
The old struggle of empires was trans- 
formed into one between two rival social 
systems with Great Britain and Soviet 
Russia as their champions. In this new 
conflict the old weapons of law and 
treaties, diplomatic negotiations, and even 
armies and navies were of doubtful value. 
It was a battle of ideas, of theoretical 
principles, which obviously could not be 
laid by either laws or bullets. So far as 
Europe and the rest of the Western world 
were concerned, the older system won an 
early victory. Russian propaganda for 
world revolution made little progress 
among the highly organized states of 
Western Europe, in Japan, and in the 
United States. 

Balked in their endeavor to bring these 
countries under their control, the Russian 
leaders turned to Asia, where decades of 
white domination had fired the resentment 
of the native populations just awakening 
to an appreciation of the wholly Occidental 
ideas of nationalism and self-governing 
independence. Here the Communist leaders 
found a ready field for their activities, but 
not upon Communist lines. Neither China, 
India, nor Persia offered either the “ad- 
vanced” industrialism predicated in the 
Marxian philosophy or the agrarian in- 
equalities which made it possible to give 
a communistic turn to the revolution in 
Russia. The Asian peoples were not in- 
terested in a social revolution, but in the 
assertion of their national sovereignty 
against the military domination of Europe. 
The Communist leaders recognized these 
conditions and sought to take advantage of 
them to their own benefit. If nationalism 
was desired, then the Communists would 
encourage nationalism despite its incon- 
sistency with the widely heralded princi- 
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THE BUND AT SHANGHAI 


The riverfront in the largest city in China, which controls about 40 per cent. of Chinese foreign trade. 
Shanghai’s foreign concessions are now crowded with American and other refugees from the interior. 


ples of their own revolution in Russia. 
Thus it happened that internationalist 
Communism became the sponsor and the 
warmest supporter of Asian nationalism. 

By shifting its ground, however, Russia 
gave up the one means by which it could 
tie the Asian nations to Russian interna- 
tionalism, and Moscow was constrained 
to adopt the tactics familiar to Czarist 
Russia—namely, the control of other 
peoples by a combination of political ties, 
diplomatic intrigue, and military forces. 

By this process Soviet Russia has re- 
assumed a role in international politics 
not unlike that formerly played by the 
Russia of the Romanoffs. Such a Russia 
is much more tangible, much more con- 
crete, than is the Russia of political theo- 
ries and Communist dogma. Great Britain 
has long contended with this concrete 
Russia and can call upon her experience to 
meet it on more familiar grounds. That she 
intends to do so is quite evident from the 
recent exchange of notes between London 
and Moscow. 

At the same time that Britain was send- 
ing a note in which her Foreign Minister 
had little confidence, evidences came to 


light of British efforts to align the states of 
Eastern Europe against Russia. At Paris 
in 1919 the French had insisted upon the 
establishment of a line of nationalistic 
states extending from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea, which should be strongly op- 
posed to the Bolshevik power. This line of 
states, consisting of Esthonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, and Rumania, were 
referred to as the cordon sanitaire. With 
the gradual realignment of political forces 
in Europe, the stabilizing of Germany, and 
the orientation of Russia toward Asia, 
France has had less interest in the cordon 
sanitaire. Great Britain, on the other hand, 
whose statesmen at Paris had little faith 
in this French scheme, has now discovered 
a new interest in its existence. To British 
intrigue is ascribed the revolution in Lithu- 
ania which ousted a government supposed 
to be friendly to the Soviets. British agents 
are cultivating the friendship of Poland 
and making efforts to reconcile the Poles 
and the Lithuanians over the vexed 
problem of Vilna. They have undertaken a 
large task, but the object is clear—to 
establish the states of Eastern Europe on 
a basis of solidarity which will constitute 
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a barrier against Russian pressure toward 
the West, perhaps even a threat to the 
Russian rear if Moscow should turn its 
efforts too strongly to the East. Thus the 
historical Anglo-Russian rivalry reappears 
in panoply in the Europe of to-day. 


The Cock and the Fasces 


MEANWHILE there has been developing 
another rivalry which adds nothing of 
peacefulness to the atmosphere of Europe. 
The French and the Italians have never 
been over-friendly. It was their inability 
to get along together which 
finally drove Italy into the 
Triple Alliance, and it was 
only the ineffaceable fact 
that Italy cannot be opposed 
to the British Navy in any 
war that finally brought the 
peninsular kingdom into the 
struggle on the side of the 
Allied powers. 

After the peace treaty, 
the rising self-assertion of 
Fascism at first sought an 
external enemy in the new 
Yugoslavian state. Despite 
the Triple Alliance, Italy 
and Austria had always 
been opponents where the 
control of the Adriatic was 
concerned, and Italy saw in 
the new and enlarged Slavic 
nation a new opponent in 
those narrow waters. 

Fascism’s success not only gave Italy 
new power but also fired its people with 
more grandiose ambitions. Yugoslavia was 
no longer a worthy opponent. The Fascist 
oratorical batteries were turned upon 
France. Rejuvenated Italy began to dream 
of reéstablishing the old Roman dominion 
over the shores of the Mediterranean. 
Britain aside because of her preponderant 
sea power, France, not Yugoslavia, was 
the real rival. Italy has not missed an op- 
portunity to oppose France’s aims wher- 
ever she could make her influence felt. 
Italy’s northwestern frontier has been 
strengthened, forts and roads have been 
constructed, and troops have been moved 





AHMET ZOGU BEY 


President of Albania at thirty- 
one, Ahmet caused a sensation 
by concluding with Italy an 
alliance which Jugoslavia fears 
will practically make the Adri- 
atic into an Italian lake. 


to that region. France has countered by 
concentrating larger forces on her side of 
the line. To-day Anglo-Italian rivalry is as 
real a factor in European politics as is 
Anglo-Russian rivalry. 

Neither Mussolini nor the statesmen in 
Downing Street have overlooked the 
possibilities of codperation. Since the 
Armistice there has been more of acerbity 
and recrimination than sweetness and light 
in the relations between France and Great 
Britain. France has met England’s domi- 
nant sea power by establishing her own 
military hegemony on the Continent and 
more often than not Lon- 
don and Paris have found 
themselves on opposite sides 
of disputed international 
issues. Thus Great Britain 
and Italy, with no matter of 
dispute between them, have 
found it easy to work to- 
gether for the mutual ac- 
complishment of their sev- 
eral aims. First in Abyssinia, 
then in the Mosul matter, 
then in Albania, then in 
China, and finally with re- 
gard to Bessarabia, there 
has been a striking concur- 
rence of views between Rome 
and London. While it would 
be premature to assume an 
Anglo-Italian entente, none 
the less there is an Anglo- 
Italian concurrence of ac- 
tion which for the present 
at least has much the same results. 

Italy has availed herself of the encourage- 
ment thus offered her to hedge about her 
Yugoslavian rival in a manner most 
disconcerting to Belgrade. Much has been 
done to bring Greece and Bulgaria into 
friendly relations with Rome and their 
neutrality at least is assured in the event 
of the outbreak of hostilities. There is 
strong sympathy between Fascist Italy 
and Hungary under the rule of Count 
Bethlen, a sympathy which is strengthened 
by the Hungarian resentment at the ar- 
rangements made at Paris which greatly 
extended the Yugoslavian boundaries at 
the expense of Hungarian territory and by 
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the prominent part played by Yugoslavia 
in the Little Entente, which was originally 
directed against Hungary. 

By ratifying the Convention of Paris, 
which recognized Rumania’s right to the 
former Russian province of Bessarabia, 
Italy has converted Rumania to a pro- 
Italian attitude, which for the moment, at 
least, approaches fever heat. As Austria is 
not a military factor and would hardly be 
over-friendly to Yugoslavia if she were, 
the Yugoslavs are completely surrounded 
by hostile states, with only French sup- 
port to rely upon in the event of trouble. 

Trouble was brought very near by the 
Italian activites in Albania. 
This tiny and turbulent 
mountain state lies just 
across the Straits of Otranto 
from the heel of Italy. With 
both sides of this strait in 
Italian hands the Adriatic 
would become, in effect, the 
“Ttalian lake” of Fascist 
dreams. Mussolini saw here 
the opportunity to make a 
decisive move in the expan- 
sion of Italy. By a treaty 
signed with the Albanian 





drawn together in opposition to Great 
Britain and Italy, that around these op- 
posing nucleii the minor states may group 
themselves, and that European peace may 
once more come to depend upon the bal- 
ance of power between two armed camps. 


European Politics and 
Disarmament 


IT IS WELL that in the face of such possi- 
bilities there should come together at 
Geneva representatives of the various 
nations of the world to discuss a method of 
armament limitation. It is 
also well to keep in mind the 
atmosphere in which this 
conference sits and also the 
fact that thestatesmen of the 
European powers, in their 
efforts to arrive at an agree- 
ment upon armament limi- 
tation, cannot and will not 
put out of their minds the 
needs and dangers of their 
own nations, so long as the 
possibility of a return to 
the balance of power idea 


President, Ahmed Zogu, 
Italy acquired the right to 
intervene in Albania to pre- 
vent internal disorders. In 
other words, Italy may send 
Italian troops into Albania 


ALEXANDER I 


King of Jugoslavia, whose gov- 
ernment averted the possibil- 
ity of war by inviting League 
inspection of military prepara- 
tions which Mussolini charged 
were being made. 


remains. 

The discussions at Geneva 
revolve about more or less 
technical questions. The 
delegates dispute the merits 


to maintain a government 
favorable to itself. Already Italy is com- 
plaining of an uprising in northern Albania 
and charges Yugoslavia with supporting it. 
France, looking with distrust upon 
Rome’s attempts to extend Italy’s influ- 
ence in the Balkans, finds a new cause of 
complaint against Italy. Russia is angered 
by Italy’s action in the Bessarabian matter 
and by Britain’s effort to reéstablish the 
cordon sanitaire. Thus while there is no 
love lost between France and Russia, they 
both find themselves opposed to and op- 
posed by the Anglo-Italian combination. It 
is a disconcerting possibility that through 
Yugoslavia, whose people have at times 
looked upon Russia as a champion of the 
Slavic races, France and Russia may be 


and defects of various plans 
for limiting armament. One 
group insists that navies must be limited 
as a whole; the other, that they can best be 
limited by classes of ships. One group in- 
sists that in comparing the armed strength 
of nations, natural resources and industrial 
development must be included; another, 
that it is possible to discuss only actual 
military forces. One group would en- 
courage regional agreements for disarma- 
ment, or special pacts between the great 
naval powers; the other insists that only a 
general disarmament is practical. 

While there is much vehemence in these 
debates and even occasional bitterness, the 
whole discussion moves in a world of 
unreality. While the different powers have 
undoubtedly convinced themselves of their 
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sincerity in this technical discussion, the 
motivating forces are quite outside of it. 
They operate in a political, not a technical 
world. The devotion to a particular plan 
on the part of France or England or Italy 
is inspired by no technical reasons, but by 
a grim determination to take no step which 
will in any manner whatsoever diminish 
the military power of the 
country concerned in rela- 
tion to that of its individ- 
ual neighbors or any com- 
bination of them. 

It is such a frame of mind 
which makes Great Britain, 
despite its willingness to es- 
tablish a naval ratio with 
the United States and Ja- 
pan, dismiss at the start any 
suggestion that she shall re- 
duce the number of her cruis- 
ers. These cruisers she con- 
siders absolutely essential 
to protect her trade routes 
and food supply against the 
threat of French sub- 
marines. Likewise, France 
refuses to consider any 
limitations upon the num- 
ber of her submarines and 
insists upon a formula for naval limitation 
which will allow her to make up her in- 
feriority in capital ships by a large supe- 
riority in submarines. Likewise, Italy, con- 
sidering the possibility of a struggle with 
France, in which England may be neutral, 
refuses to accept any suggestion which 
would put her at a naval or military dis- 
advantage as compared to her Latin rival. 
Russia, not represented at all at the con- 
ference, constitutes an unknown factor 
which leads the military and naval ad- 
visers to insist upon a wide margin of 
safety as against her. 

These fears are by no means confined to 
the governmental experts. In this age of 
popular interest in governments, even 
where democracy is in eclipse, it is neces- 
sary for the taxing power to offer at least 
a plausible justification for its expendi- 
tures. In order to justify the tremendous 
military budgets of Europe it is necessary 
for the governments to pass along their 
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American Minister to Switzer- 
land, who heads the United 
States delegation to the League 
of Nations Preparatory Com- 
mission on Disarmament. 


fears to their constituents. National dan- 
gers are not only dwelt upon but exag- 
gerated and thus given increased substance. 
In turn, these national distrusts, enhanced 
by popular imagination, react upon the 
governments concerned and make it easier 
to collect taxes and increase armaments. 
Thus, the vicious circle is complete and 
we see exactly the same 
process going on in Europe 
to-day which two decades 
ago was speeding that trou- 
bled continent toward the 
catastrophe of 1914. The 
League of Nations, despite 
its minor successes, has so 
far not been able to break 
through this vicious circle. 
There is great doubt. as to 
whether it can do so either 
with or without American 
participation. The League 
as organized must necessa- 
rily reflect the psychology of 
the governments which com- 
pose it, and it is doubtful if 
any European statesman, no 
matter how great his ability 
or how sincere his purpose, 
can rise above the sources 
from which he must derive his power. The 
problem of disarmament, moral and mate- 
rial, is so intricately interwoven with all of 
the tangled forces of European international 
politics that it presents a problem which 
challenges the statesmen of the world. 


What Shall We Eat? 


A SUBJECT uppermost in the public mind 
to-day is that of diet and, therefore, the 
article by Mr. Parsons on page 103 of this 
issue is bound to be of great interest and 
perhaps of some use. The earning power of 
both individual and group is dependent 
upon health, and we are recognizing more 
and more that the capstone of both health 
and efficiency is correct eating, and by 
correct eating we mean diet suited to the 
individual needs. 

We see widespread indications that the 
American people are modifying, if not 
radically changing their diet. The Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture reports that the ship- 
ments of lettuce to-day are six times ‘the 
volume of ten years ago, undoubtedly ow- 
ing to the increased demand for green 
vegetables in the national diet. In one year 
the number of carloads of thirty-eight 
different kinds of fruits and vegetables in- 
creased by 10,000, and the traffic has 
grown so large that railroads scramble for 
the opportunity to haul the refrigerator 
trains of these perishables. As another 
minor indication of the trend toward the 
vegetable, the New York Restaurant 
Owners’ Association in a vote on favorite 
meals found that the vegetable dinner 
ranked second, being surpassed in popu- 
larity only by corned beef and cabbage— 
and cabbage itself is pronounced by the 
experts to be one of the most valuable 
vegetables because it is rich in vitamine C. 
The trend toward the vegetable has had its 
effect upon the per capita consumption of 
meat, which was fourteen pounds less in 
1925 than in 1907. 

One immediate cause of the increased 
consumption of vegetables, fruits, and 
milk—for the per capita consumption of 
milk has also been on the upward trend— 
is the vitamine discoveries. The “newer 
nutrition” has minimized the importance 
of protein at the same time that it has 
emphasized that of milk and_ salads. 
During the war, moreover, the public re- 
ceived an extensive education in meatless 
dishes; the food values of meat and dairy 


products were compared to the advantage 


‘of the latter; the international Food Com- 


mission, meeting in Paris, went on record 
to the effect that: “No absolute need ex- 
ists for meat, since the proteins of meat 
can be replaced by others of animal origin, 
such as those contained in milk, cheese, 
and eggs, as well as by proteins of vegetable 
origin.” Since the war, advertising cam- 
paigns by producers’ associations have 
aimed at still further readjusting the daily 
bill of fare. 

Underneath these obvious causes, how- 
ever, a powerful economic undercurrent 
may be discerned. As population increases, 
animal food becomes expensive. Subsist- 
ence for a steer requires more acreage than 
subsistence for a man, and when man be- 
gins to look with a covetous eye upon land, 
he is inclined to withdraw the fields al- 
lotted to the animals. Cultivation becomes 
more and more intensive. Dairy stock 
tends to replace beef cattle; and ultimately 
land devoted to raising vegetables and 
fruits proves most profitable. That at least 
has been the history of the older countries; 
to a lesser extent it has already been the 
history of our own East and West. Large 
areas, formerly devoted to range, are now 
fenced. The Middle West has been swing- 
ing into dairying to a considerable degree; 
and in the more thickly settled regions 
horticulture is proving supreme. Thus, 
there is a definite relationship between 
man’s pocketbook and his palate. 





Amundsen Tells Some Explorers’ Secrets 


Beginning in the next issue (June) the WorLD’s Work will start a series of 
installments from Roald Amundsen’s own story of his explorations, in which he 
reveals secrets of his voyages never before known to the general public. He tells 
why he still cherishes a strong friendship for Dr. Cook and why he visited him 
recently at the Federal Prison at Leavenworth; he tells of a visit to the heroic 
Captain Robert Falcon Scott on the way to the South Pole and of his offer to 
supply Scott with dogs for the trip, to replace the ponies which Amundsen thought 
were unsuited for the dash to the pole; he tells also hitherto unknown facts about 
the controversy with General Nobile, the Italian designer of the Norge, over the 
North Polar airship flight. In addition, he tells how he came to be an explorer, and 
how he planned his trips minutely before he started traveling the first mile. It is 
a most frank and entertaining tale, from the lips of the man who will doubtless be 
rated by history as the greatest explorer of our time. 





























CHRISTIAN OR SKEPTIC—-THE TUG OF WAR 


The same controversy with new leaders has continued unabated since the late ’80’s, when this cartoon 
appeared in Chic. Pulling against Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll and Henry Ward Beecher are shown the 


Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage and Cardinal Manning. 


Atheism Beckons to Our Youth 


How Unbelief is Being Spread in Schools and Colleges 


HOMER CROY 


This is the first of a series of articles u 


hich will tell what young America is thinking 


to-day, and where it gets its ideas. In this first article Mr. Croy has set out to narrate 
the plain facts, without bias or opinion, leaving the reader to draw his own conclusions. 
In a second article next month he wiil tell about some of the meetings of college 
atheists—they are known to meet at times in professors’ homes—and he will describe 
their publications. He will tell also about the movement among high school students. 


IN OCTOBER, 1925, two men in New 
York City—one with long, blond, silky 
hair, and the other the grandson of a 
famous pioneer clergyman—using their 
own names and the names of three dum- 
mies, applied in New York State for a 
charter to establish an incorporated so- 
ciety to combat religion and to demon- 
strate that belief in God is belief in the 
non-existent. These men are Charles Smith 
and Freeman Hopwood—but more of 
them later. 


The application for the charter was 
promptly turned down; it was as promptly 
put in again. Two New York judges re- 
fused to sign it, but the two organizers 
with the forces behind them kept boring. 
Power and influence was brought to bear 
and in November, 1925, the charter was 
granted, and thus the first organized body 
in the world, outside of Russia, to spread 
the doctrine of atheism came into being. 
Its registered and official name is the 
American Association for the Advance- 
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ment of Atheism, Inc., but it is generally 
referred to among the workers as the 
“4 A’s.” 

Thus the atheist organization in Amer- 
ica is about eighteen months old. Its sub- 
title is: ““A Militant Foe of the Church 
and Clergy.” So silently and industriously 
has it worked in that short time, that it 
has launched a growing movement to 
“atheize’’ America. 

“We are going to undermine the 
churches in America as certainly as time 
comes,” said President Smith. 

“We can do it,” said Secretary Hop- 
wood, ‘“‘because the churches are already 
slipping, and when we show the reason to 
the people who have been humbugged by 
preachers and priests, they accept it. We 
have found putting over atheism in 
America much easier than we had antici- 
pated.” 

‘Lhese are some of the things it has done 
in eighteen months: Established atheist 
chapters in twenty colleges and preparatory 
schools in the United States; put them into 
three high schools; founded a junior athe- 
ist movement. It is now teaching atheism 
in one ship in the 
United States Navy 
(the U.S.S. Whitney, 
a destroyer tender,) 
and in the Canal | 
Zone and Alaska; it 
has drawn into its 
fold doubting minis- 
ters and Catholic 
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TO HOLD OUTING 


can Association, there are atheists’ clubs 
in these educational institutions: 


University of Rochester 
Colgate University 
Brown University 
University of Colorado 
University of Kansas 
Cornell University 
University of Tennessee 
New York University 
University of Chicago 
Clark University 
Phillips Exeter Academy 
City College of Detroit 
George Washington University 
University of Denver 
University of Texas 
University of Kentucky 
University of Wisconsin 
University of California 


The officers of the association also point 
out that there are members at Harvard 
who are not holding meetings now. At 
Yale a Freethinkers’ Society has not been 
active since its president became a na- 
tural theist. 

“We are just getting a start,’ said 
President Smith. 

The method of 
_ _ proselyting of the 4 
__ A’s issimple. It dis- 
covers men and wo- 
men who have no 
belief in God and 
who are willing to 








priests and discon- 
tented young Jews; 
it has affiliated with 
it members of facul- 
ties in colleges; and 
it has a suit pending 
before the appellate 
court in Washington 
to do away with the 
chaplains in the 
United States Army 
and Navy and in the 
officers’ reserve corps 
and in the Senate 
and Congress. 
According to the 
records of the Ameri- 








Miss Walker, G: Gap, Figures. 
_ in the National Junior 
Atheist st Society. 


g ROCHESTER, N. ¥ N. Y.; March. 8.—(A. 
EP. .J—College students who are mem- 

Ubers of atheistic societies will attend 
7e@ national outing for atheists to hez 
"held as a boating-trip on the Hudson. 
_viver in April. This was. disclosed 
jtoday when an invitation to the 
7 ‘Damned Souls” Society, atheistic 
p sroup, at the University of Roches-7 
_ ter, was made public. Ze 

The invitation was extended: by” 
Miss Christiana Walker, of Gap, -Pa., 
74s secretary of the National Junior 
_ Atheist Society. It was said ex- 
“penses of the outing would be puid 
7,by New York members of the Ameri- 
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combat the churches; 
these are then ex- 
amined and trained 
and put to use. Some 
become organizers, 
some become state 
speakers and lec- 
turers and hold meet- 
ings; while others 
are used to distribute 
literature and to go 
personally among 
their friends telling 
of their beliefs. In 
this simple way the 
organization has 
grown. The whole 
affair is directed by 
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two men, Smith and Hopwood, from the 
secrecy of a post office box in New York 
City. This, however, is merely a blind to 
keep them from being annoyed by callers 
and persons not in sympathy with them. 
The real work of proselyting and the dis- 
tribution of literature and organizing 
workers is done at the editorial office and 
headquarters of the atheist paper, The 
Truth Seeker, a large and prosperous 
weekly approximating Colliers’ Weekly in 
size. 

“We had no idea when we started how 
easily we could begin to pyramid,” said 
the blond, long-haired Smith, whose 
voice never rises above a dull, lifeless 
monotone. Any one expecting to find a 
rabid, table-thumping, hell-roaring fighter 
in Smith gets a surprise. He is mild, almost 
self-effacing, and talks of his work as 
calmly and as cooly as an engineer would 
of a construction project. “This” must be 
done; ‘that’? must be attended to; the 
subsidiary organization in Canada must 
be stirred up; ten thousand pamphlets 
must be sent to the coast; Billy Sunday 
must be poked; it is time to put another 
flea under the Rev. Dr. John Roach 
Straton. And so it goes. It is all part of the 
day’s work to him, this matter of putting 
over atheism in the United States. But 
silent and inscrutable as he is, he has his 
exhorters, his fist crackers, his church 
hecklers, his street agonizers; he himself 
never appears in public; never makes a 
speech, and sees an interviewer only after 
long and evasive appointments. 

Hopwood, on the other hand, is a stirrer- 
up, the contact man; he will harangue 
anybody, any time; appear at meetings, 
hurl statistics, debate, argue, while the 
silent Smith with his long, silky hair and 
a pair of glasses balanced on his nose, 
sits in the corner, looking, listening, saying 
nothing; now and then he takes off his 
glasses and wipes them; now and then he 
smiles; otherwise he is expressionless 
and seemingly emotionless. Hopwood is all 
motion, all vitality; when the Ingersoll 
Forum meets each Sunday night in New 
York (directly across the street from Dr. 
John Roach Straton’s church) he even 
serves as the strong arm man, the official 
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bouncer. Below these two men are the 
lesser officials, organizers, pamphleteers, 
researchers, editors, and street agitators. 

A surprising thing is that all the men 
guiding the movement are native-born 
Americans. The silken, silent Smith was 
born in Arkansas and brought up in 
Oklahoma, where he was admitted to the 
bar; he spent one year at Harvard and 
now devotes all his time to “the work,” 
as he phrases it. Hopwood is the grandson 
of a Presbyterian minister and was born 
in the parsonage in Newark, New Jersey. 
He will soon be thirty years old, is married 
to an atheist, and is in business. His work 
as secretary of the organization is done 
during his free time. James I. Elliot, 
another of the chiefs, is a prosperous real 
estate man and builder,in Jamaica, Long 
Island. George E. Macdonald is editor of 
The Truth Seeker. He is a resident of New 
Jersey and comes each day to his office in 
New York. John A. McDonald is head 
of the work in San Francisco. De Castro, 
scholar and lingual authority, another 
active member, was once a United States 
Consul in Spain. The movement is wholly 
American. Others prominent in the associ- 
ation are: William George Henry, presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles branch; Howell S. 
England, attorney, Detroit; Will Thomas 
Withrow, president of the Rochester branch; 
George W. Minton, head of the Fort Worth 
branch. 

“How many atheists are there in the 
United States?” I asked Smith. 

“Forty millions.” 

I showed my astonishment. 

“How do you make that out?” I asked. 

“The records show that there are more 
than that in the United States who are not 
members of churches, who do not go to 
church, who do not pray, and to whom 
God means nothing.” 

“How many open and avowed atheists 
are there?” 

“About one hundred thousand. We 
expect to use them as a nucleus.” 

This is their contention: A few years ago 
persons who doubted the authority of the 
Bible and the theory that Christ was 
really the son of God, were called “ Free- 
thinkers”: then “Infidel” came into use, 
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CHARLES SMITH 


The president of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Atheism, is soft-spoken and re- 
tiring. He never appears in public or makes a 
speech, but is the power behind militant atheism in 
the United States. He is an editorial writer on The 
Truth Seeker, an organ devoted to atheism. 


then “Agnostic,” and now as these fol- 
lowers became more pronounced in their 
views they are “Atheists.” Broadly speak- 
ing, one may say that an atheist is one 
who has definitely come to the conclusion 
that there is no “directing power”—at 
least, not in the sense of the churches. 
There are two classes of atheists: those who 
are satisfied in their own minds that there 
is no God and who are content to keep 
their beliefs to themselves and let others 
think as they wish; the other is the mili- 
tant atheist who is determined to wipe 
out all religious worship and substitute 
what is known as “rationalism,” that is, 
pure reason and logic. The latter are the 
kind who are crusading against religion 
and churches in the United States. The 
4 A’s is the fountain head of this move- 
ment. 

Now to examine in more detail what the 
4 A movement has been doing in America 
in its short life of eighteen months. A 
work that is typical and that the lead- 
ers are proud of is the establishing of or- 
ganized societies of atheists in the colleges. 





FREEMAN HOPWOOD 


The secretary of the atheist organization was 
born in a parsonage, the grandson of a Presbyter- 
ian minister. He is at all times ready to argue, de- 
bate, or harangue crowds on the folly of religion. 
He works in a business house and devotes his 
spare time to the society’s work. 


An example is one at the University of 
Rochester, a Baptist institution. Here is 
what is called “the Damned Souls,” an 
organization of twenty-two student athe- 
ists who hold meetings and expound their 
beliefs. 

“The beauty of it,”’ said Secretary Hop- 
wood, “‘is that we have so many atheists 
in the college faculties in America. But 
of course they can’t say much about it, 
as they would be thrown out, and then 
where would their living come from? But 
they encourage the students all they can. 
As the movement grows the professors 
will become more and more open in their 
private beliefs.” 

The organization encourages pictur- 
esque names. “Why shouldn’t they have 
them?” asks Hopwood. “Atheists haven’t 
long, doleful faces and aren’t afraid of a 
whiskered old man up in the sky some- 
where who is going to strike them dead if 
they don’t get names that tickle his van- 
ity.” A chapter in Los Angeles rejoices in 
the name “The Devil’s Angels.” “We 
don’t care what they call themselves as 
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long as they knock the fear of God out of 
people and tell the truth about that cess- 
pool of Asiatic superstition, the so-called 
Holy Bible.” That is a typical statement 
of Hopwood’s. 

In addition to the work in the colleges 
and preparatory schools, the organization 








COLONEL ROBERT G. INGERSOLL 


The “Great Agnostic” fought an unrelenting 
battle against orthodox beliefs. His controversies 
with Gladstone and Cardinal Manning gave him 
a world-wide reputation as a free thinker and peer- 
less orator. 


is now active in the high schools. “The 
Roman Catholic Church says that if it 
can have a child until it is eight years old, 
then it doesn’t care what any one else 
tells it,”’ said Hopwood. “That is one of 
the wisest dictums ever set forth by a 
church—in fact, it is so good that we are 
going to adopt the idea, too. But, un- 
fortunately as yet, we can’t get hold of 
them any younger than the high school. 
Most children’s minds are closed on the 
subject of religion by the time they get to 
the high schools, but by working hard we 
hope to open up their skulls and let out 
Catholic superstition and Christian bunk 
and insert logic and truth,” 


The Masonic Lodge is now a field for pro- 
paganda on the part of the 4 A’s. One of the 
tenets of belief of the Masons is that there 
is a God. “Of course, lots of Masons are 
not believers in God,” said Hopwood, “ but 
on account of their jobs and their standing 
in their home towns they have to sit tight 
and kiss the Book. But all of them are not 
such intellectual asses. For instance, we 
have Howell S. England, a prominent 
lawyer of Detroit, who is a Shriner. He 
openly announces that he is an atheist 
and went to North Carolina and debated 
for us. And strange to say, it hasn’t hurt 
his business. We had two Masons join us 
this week. Others will come as soon as they 
know of the work we are doing. 

“A splendid help to us in our work are 
the scientists of America. We sent outa 
questionnaire to the scientists of America 
recently—cost to us $400—and we found 
that 75 per cent. are agnostics and atheists. 
An agnostic is as strong a word as many of 
them will commit themselves to on paper, 
but personally they will tell you they 
are atheists—in other words, they have 
gone beyond the period of doubt and have 
decided that as far as the evidence goes 
there is no God, and no future life. 

“There is a constantly growing unbelief 
among scientists—Burbank was a good 
example—but many of them work for 
foundations, funds, medical schools, and 
so on and have their mouths plugged, 
but we know who they are and keep them 
advised as to what we are doing. Thomas 
A. Edison, more conservative than most 
of them, believes in a Supreme Intelligence, 
but he is a Vice-President of the Thomas 
Paine National Historical Association. 
Constantly these scientists are digging up 
information for us—new proofs pointing 
to the fact that there is no soul, no con- 
tinuation after life, but no proof of a God. 
We haven’t one iota of proof more about 
God to-day than Aristotle had 2,200 years 
ago and he was what to-day would be 
called an atheist. 

“Think of all the machinery that has 
come into the world since Aristotle and 
yet not one single fact has come into the 
world in all that time about God. Rather 
significant, isn’t it? It keeps the good 
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paid brothers of the church busy explain- 
ing it. If somebody should come along and 
present a single laboratory proof of the 
existence of God we would pay a million 
dollars for it. Of course, we haven’t got the 
million, but we could get it. And also for 
one authenticated answer to prayer. Think 
of all the people who prayed 
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mare of unbridled bigotry and brutality. 
Fawned before by politicans and feared by in- 
tellectual poltroons. A ‘“‘red”’ organization, if 
ever there was one. Caters to the mentally 
feeble by means of idols, shin-bones, miracle- 
joints, and holy water. Passes as respectable 
because of its political influence in the affairs 
of America. 





during the World War—one per- 
son praying to kill another—but 
of all those prayers not a single 
one was answered. Isn’t it a cri- 
terion of Christianity—two sides 
each teasing God to kill the 
other! No wonder people above 
the intellectual level of a para- 
mecium don’t take any stock in 
Christianity. Since Christianity 
is a snare and a delusion, why 
should we have churches? And 
especially without taxing them? 
A thousand times better to tear 
down the churches and put up 
forums and parks and play- 
grounds and swimming tanks— 
America would be far better 
off.” 

“Tt would,” smiled Smith. 
“Tn three hundred years there 
won’t be a church in America.” 

All churches and beliefs are 
the same to the 4 A’s. They 
make no distinction between 
Catholic, Protestant, Jew, and Christian 
Scientist. 

“They all bow down to something that 
we haven’t one shadow of proof exists,” 
said the inflammable Hopwood. “Of course, 
it does them some good—so does mor- 
phine. It keeps them quiet, makes them 
shell out money, and keeps them from 
thinking. The last thing the preachers 
and priests and rabbis of America want is 
for the people to think. Where would their 
jobs be? No sane man is going to talk 
himself out of a job.” 

Here is the way the organization sums 
up the different religions in its pamphlets 
entitled “Christianity’s Bloody Record,” 
by Woolsey Teller, vice-president, now 
being distributed over the country. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH: A gigantic, par- 
asitic organization, whose history is a night- 











From a cartoon of the ’80’s in Chic 
REASONS FOR INGERSOLL’S AGNOSTICISM 
His enemies insisted that Ingersoll’s blighted Presidential am- 


bitions drove him to insobriety and thence, by reasoning not 
explained, to agnosticism. 


JEsuITS: Says the ‘Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica’’ (article “Jesuits’’): ‘‘They had their 
share, direct or indirect, in the embroiling of 
states, in concocting conspiracies, and in 
kindling wars. They were also responsible by 
their theoretical teachings in theological 
schools, where cases were considered and 
treated in the abstract, for not a few assassina- 
tions of the enemies of the cause.” 

PROTESTANTISM: Christianity under Martin 
Luther was just as despotic and cruel as 
Christianity under the popes. And it was just 
as bloodthirsty. “‘ They [the Protestants of the 
Reformation],”’ writes Edward Gibbon, the 
English historian, ‘‘asserted the right of the 
magistrate to punish heretics with death.” 

THE SCOTCH KIRK: Protestantism in its worst 
form of despotism and brutality. The historian 
Buckle thus pictures it in his famous work, 
“History of Civilization in England”’: “‘When 
the Scotch Kirk was at the height of its power 
we may search history in vain for any in- 
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stitution which can compete with it, except 
the Spanish Inquisition. Between these two, 
there is a close and intimate analogy. Both 
were intolerant, both were cruel, both made 
war upon the finest parts of human nature, and 
both destroyed every vestige of religious 
freedom.” 

KU KLUX KLAN: A Protestant secret society, 
Anti-Catholic, anti-Negro, anti-Jew—and 
anti-American. Accused of midnight terrorism 
and atrocities. Strictly Christian. Upholds 
the Bible and fights science. 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE: A faith-healing cult. 
Opposed to the science of medicine and all 
basic treatment for the prevention of epidem- 
ics. Responsible for the deaths of thousands 
through neglect of medical attention. Founded 
on Biblical mysticism and pseudo-science. 


“We wish it understood,” said the mild 
Mr. Smith, “that we are for ethics. We 
believe in our fellow-man. We do not 
believe in people lying, stealing, com- 
mitting crimes or anything injurious to 
their fellow-man, but such things have 
nothing to do with religion. People used 
to believe that only God could marry a 
man and woman. After a long time people 
learned that the state could marry and, 
so far as anybody knew, those people got 
along just as happily as those couples who 
had been tied together by God. We shall 
learn pretty soon that we don’t have to 
have the Bible to keep from lying. In five 
states atheists are not allowed to testify 
in court. The doctrine that an atheist is 
less honest, less kindly to his fellow-man 
than the man whose name is on the church 
roll, is quaint and amusing. We need a 
Dean Swift to satirize it. The idea of God 
is as little necessary to ethics as it is to 
Christianity. In fact, we hold that people 
are more moral if they get rid of the idea 
that some big man sitting up in the sky 
somewhere is going to punish them if they 
do something wrong. 

“Just as America has been the most 
religious country, so now it is the most 
backward country in taking up atheism. 
Atheism is a much more settled belief in 
England and France and Germany than 
it is here. But we do things in a big way 
when we get going. In ten years we shall 
astonish the world by what we have done 
in America toward getting a new concep- 


tion of God and religion. Recently a poll 
was taken in England by The Nation, a 
highbrow magazine, and by the The Daily 
News, a lowbrow paper. The question was: 
Do you believe in a personal God? A num- 
ber of people did not vote one way or the 
other, but of the answers received by The 
Nation 40 per cent. believed; 55 per cent. 
did not. Of The Daily News ballot 71 per 
cent. believed, 22 per cent. did not. That 
is how it runs in England. The intel- 
Jectuals naturally show the greatest num- 
ber of skeptics. Of course, the churches 
will continue, but they will soon slough 
off.” 

The atheist movement has drawn its 
tenets of belief into nine goals, and these 
they are working to achieve. 

“We are not going to make the mistake 
that atheists in other countries have 
made,” declared Hopwood, “of mixing 
religion and politics. In Europe the ranks 
of the atheists have been split by some of 
the members wanting one kind of govern- 
ment, some another kind, and so on. Here 
we have widely divergent political beliefs; 
some of our officials are Republicans, some 
Democrats, and some Socialists, but that 
phase has nothing to do with what we are 
striving for. As a result we can work in 
harmony toward doing away with people’s 
belief in the Bible as an inspired book, 
and the wiping out of the God myth.” 

Here are the nine objects that the 4 A’s 
is striving toward. These, in expanded 
form, appear each week as the atheist 
credo on the editorial page of The Truth 
Seeker; they are read in meetings and they 
appear in all their literature. They are, in 
brief: 


1. All churches shall be taxed. 

2. Chaplains in Congress, legislatures, and 
in the Army and Navy shall be done away 
with. 

3. Appropriations of public money for 
sectarian use shall be stopped. 

4. The bootlegging [their phrase] of the 
Bible and religion into the public schools of 
America shall cease. 

5. No religious festival or fast shall be 
recognized by the state. 

6. The Bible shall no longer be used to 
administer an oath. 
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7. Sunday as a religious Sabbath shall no 
longer be enforced by law. 

8. “Christian” morality shall be done away 
with. In its place shall be natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial liberty. 

9. “In God We Trust” shall be taken off 
coins. 


Those are the atheists’ nine points; they 
are the ones now being taught by them in 
chapters in the colleges and high schools of 
America. 

“Tf you succeed in 
wiping out religion,” I 
asked Secretary Hop- 
wood, “what will you 
put in its place?” 

The volatile Hop- 
wood became agitated. 

‘“‘That’s always 
asked,” he said. “The 
answer is, nothing. We 
don’t need anything. 
Supernaturalism is a 
malignant growth. 
When a surgeon takes 
out a tumor, or a gar- 
dener removes a weed, 
does one ask, ‘What 
are you going to put in 
its place?’ The same 
cry went up when slav- 
ery wasabolished. What 
have we put in the 
place of slavery?— 
Humanity. Aren’t we 
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THOMAS PAINE 
His services during the Revolutionary 
War won Paine the gratitude of the Col- 
onies, but his espousal of free-thinking 


but that is not the outstanding crime. Sex 
crimes are their specialty. 

“Another interesting phase of this 
morality lie is that criminals are notori- 
ously religious. Recently Warden Lawes 
of Sing Sing conducted an investigation 
into the religious beliefs of the inmates at 
Sing Sing. He questioned 1,452, and of this 
number al/ had had religious instruction 
and professed belief, except seven who 
were atheists and pa- 
gans. How many of 
these were pagans I 
don’t know, and by 
pagan, of course, is 
meant an Oriental such 
as a Japanese or Chi- 
nese without belief in 
the Christian religion. 
Queer, isn’t it?” 

“One of the illusions 
that the church hugs is 
that there is no conflict 
between science and 
religion,” said Hop- 
wood. ‘“‘ They have been 
salving themselves with 
that for a long time, 
and meantime we are 
getting in our work. Dr. 
Cadman practically 
makes a living out of 
this soft soap. If relig- 
ionists only knew it, it 
is war to the hilt. Every 


progressing?” with the “Age of Reason” alienated most new step of science 
“Wecall it‘the mor- of his friends. wipes out just that 
ality lie,” said the much religious supersti- 


mild Smith. “People seem to think that 
we need a God and a Bible to keep us 
from stealing and lying. Faith in the 
supernatural does nothing to promote 
good conduct. In fact, religious people are 
apt to tend to crime more than are those 
who are not saturated in religion. One of 
our interesting works is checking up on the 
crimes of preachers. We have a depart- 
ment devoted to this. A noteworthy phase 
of this is that 40 per cent. of clergy crimes 
are connected with sex—the Hall-Mills 
case is an example. You would think that 
preachers, many of whom receive but little 
pay, would steal, wouldn’t you? A few do, 


tion. But the church is a busy little bunch 
of explainers. They have been explaining 
it ever since Copernicus said that the world 
was not the center of all the stars and suns. 
The church fought the idea for two hun- 
dred years and then what do you think 
they did? They turned it around and said 
that it proved the Bible—if you only read 
the Bible rightly. I don’t know what the 
church would do if it wasn’t for that if. 
Why, at one time the church went so far 
as to forbid the use of lightning rods as 
interfering with the divine plans of God! 
“The churches have done some very 
nice work—for instance, visiting the sick, 
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sending flowers, and helping the poor. But 
that is wholly secular. Atheists’ organiza- 
tions will do just as much. There is no 
single helpful thing that the church does 
that a body of freethinkers cannot do.” 

“The number of prominent people in 
America who are atheists is a tribute 
to the intellect of this country,” said 
Smith. “They don’t shout it—to do so 
only brings argument and family disturb- 
ance, so they keep it to themselves. People 
who a generation ago called themselves 
‘freethinkers’ were really atheists. Abra- 
ham Lincoln was a freethinker in his day. 
He had little faith in the church and 
doubted the churchy theory of God. 
If Abraham Lincoln were alive to-day he 
would be an atheist. You must remember 
that we have learned much in the way of 
philosophy and comparative religion and 
the belief in supernaturalism since Lin- 
coln’s day. The fact that Lincoln could, 
with the limits set about him by his time 
and an almost universal conviction in 
God and the divinity of Christ, free him- 
self from these beliefs is a wonderful 
tribute to his intellect.” 

“Who are some Americans living to-day 
who are atheists?” I asked. 

“Many more than those who will allow 
their names to be used. Their point is, 
‘Why stir up a hornets’ nest on the way 
to business?’ I don’t blame them, as it 
takes courage to swim against the current. 
But among the prominent names are 
Clarence Darrow, Rupert Hughes, Sin- 
clair Lewis, Haldeman-Julius, and Dr. 
George A. Dorsey, author of ‘Why We 
Behave Like Human Beings.’ Ex-Bishop 
William Montgomery Brown is a member 
of our board of directors. Gamaliel 
Bradford, author of ‘Darwin,’ and Carl 
Van Doren are really atheists, although 
they dislike the word. Bradford says, ‘I 
miss Him greatly ...-but in spite of all 
my search I have never succeeded in find- 
ing Him, nor ever expect to.’ 

“Others are Clement Wood, the poet and 
author; Jim Tully; Mrs. Anna E. Blount, 
president of the Medical Women’s Na- 
tional Association; John Sloan, the painter. 
Dr. Irwin Erdman of Columbia University 
says, ‘There is practically no evidence for 


the existence of God. I will go farther and 
say there is no evidence in the laboratory 
sense of the word.’ 

“Everett Dean Martin, director of Coop- 
er Union, New York City, who has the 
largest class of psychology in the world, 
teaches ‘that religion is principally a de- 
fense mechanism.’ Professor John B. 
Watson, formerly of Johns Hopkins, 
teaches his students that ‘God and im- 
morality are mistakes of the older psychol- 
ogy. H. L. Mencken is really an 
atheist, but will not allow his name to be 
used as he objects to labels.” 

The certainty with which the 4 A’s 
is consolidating its forces is indicated by 
the general interest throughout the United 
States among unbelievers. Already one 
man has made out a will in which the 4 A’s 
is to receive $10,000 at his death, and an- 
other member has expressed his intention 
of doing the same. 

“We don’t ask for such things,” said 
Hopwood. “They came to us as a surprise. 
We shall put the money to good use.” 

Its money comes from donations and 
from its annual membership and subscrip- 
tion dues. Annual dues are $1 a year, with 
contributing members at $10 a year, while 
for $50 one may become a patron. 

Its plans for the future are: To launch 
a drive on the Southern part of the United 
States, ““where,” as Hopwood said, “they 
still swallow the church whole’’; especially 
to attack the two states—Tennessee and 
Mississippi—where the teaching of evo- 
lution in the public schools is forbidden 
by law; to build up the Junior Atheist 
Organizations; to establish, in the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States, weekly 
forums similar to the Ingersoll Forum 
which meets each Sunday in New York; to 
combat the Roman Catholic Church’s views 
on evolution; to spread information about 
preachers who are blamed for crimes. 

This, in brief, is a survey of the ac- 
tivities of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Atheism, eighteen 
months old. 

“Of course, we are only just getting a 
start,’ apologized the silent Smith. “We 
really ought to have done better with the 
easy field before us.” 
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IN THE PHILIP- 
PINES it is politics 
with breakfast, lunch, 
and dinner; and, during 
my recent sojourn in 
the islands as “the eyes 
and ears of the Presi- 
dent,” I was guest of 
honor at as many as 
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eight dinners in a day, 
dinners of from five to 
fifteen courses, and 
politics with every 
course. The Filipinos are past masters in 
the arts of hospitality and politics. When 
they set themselves to dine and wine a 
guest (the Volstead Act, it is immediately 
impressed on the visitor, is inoperative 
out there) they play the réle of host with 
a flair which would inspire the envy of a 
Spanish don. 

Constant dining out inevitably became 
a large part of my work, and Mrs. Thomp- 
son’s worry. My form is not so svelte as it 
once was, and Mrs. Thompson has a 
marked antipathy for anything which en- 
courages my contours. But her dismay at 
several dinner engagements a day proved 
entirely unwarranted; the fact is, I did not 
gain an ounce during my three months’ 
stay in the islands. On reflection, I cannot 
credit myself with any sacrificial absti- 





THE RALLYING POINT FOR FILIPINO POLITICIANS 
They stir their constituents by demands for independence. 


nence from the delectable dishes spread so 
lavishly. There often was as many as fifty 
tempting viands on the groaning board, 
but my portion was always the same: 
Politics. 

Here at home millions of us play at 
politics, and thousands of us work at it; 
but out there, politics is the universal and 
perpetual profession. Every Filipino, what- 
ever his language or complexion, is a poli- 
tician of parts; and every one, no matter 
what his character or party complex, is 
shouting the same shibboleth: “ Independ- 
ence!”’ 

The Moros, too, make politics a continu- 
ous performance. In fact, the only persons 
I recall meeting in the entire archipelago, 
who were not engaged in frying political 
fish, were a few Billaans who live in the 
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hills near Makar. Still I cannot be entirely 
sure that these people, who dress with a 
carefree disdain for coverage, who live in 
the tree tops and regard snakes and rats 
as delicacies, did not have some political 
strings to pull, because our interview was 


only a modicum of home rule to satisfy its 
aspirations. 

My mission to the Philippines, as Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s emissary, might properly 
be construed as more diplomatic than 
politic, and more economic than either. 


restricted to signs and 
mummery. 

It is quite reasonable 
to suppose that they 
would have embraced 
an opportunity to mix 
statecraft with wood- 
craft, for the Billaans 
consider themselves 
very badly treated by 
the Moros, who in turn 
complain of oppression 
by the Filipinos, who for 
their part insist the 
United States unjustly 
holds them in subjec- 
tion. Between Billaan 
and Moro, between 
Moro and Filipino, en- 
mity may run high; but 
neither Filipino nor 
Moro holds any ill-will 
toward America, or the 
American people, and 
to a Billaan America is 
more remote than are 
the sun and the stars. 

As for the Moro, who 
is a Mohammedan, 
America is his hope for 
deliverance from ag- 
gression and domina- 
tion by the Filipino, who 
is generally a Christian. 
The Moro dreads lest 
the day befall when the 


American people yield to the Filipinos’ im- 








“THE PRESIDENTS EYES AND 


EARS” IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Colonel Carmi A. Thompson, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, who as personal representative 
of President Coolidge made a survey of 
political and economic conditions in the 
Philippine Islands. He is a lawyer and 
business man, having extensive mining 
and shipping interests. He has the unusual 
distinction of having served three Presi- 
dents of the United States. During the 
Taft. Administration, he served as Secre- 
tary to the President, Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, and Treasurer of the 
United States. He was a close personal 
friend of the late President Harding, who 
appointed him a member of the advisory 
committee to the American Delegation to 
the Disarmament Conference at Wash- 
ington in 1921. 


ticians’ good health. For “ 


But I had hardly landed 
before I discovered that 
economics was hopeless- 
ly involved with poli- 
tics, and that the best 
diplomacy was to ac- 
cept this situation and 
concentrate on obtain- 
ing a complete compre- 
hension of its causes 
and effects. 

The politics that per- 
meates the Philippines 
is a direct heritage of 
three centuries of Span- 
ish misrule, marked by 
many uprisings and 
merciless subjugations; 
anew hope which 
dawned with Dewey’s 
victory in Manila bay, 
that America would 
give the islands inde- 
pendence; and then a 
sudden realization, with 
the putting down of 
Aguinaldo’s revolution, 
that complete freedom 
was perforce a hope de- 
ferred. In some in- 
stances it probably is 
true that “hope de- 
ferred maketh the heart 
sick”; but in the case 
of the Filipinos, it 
contributes to the poli- 
independence” 


portunities to let them set up an independ- 
ent Malay state in the archipelago. In that 
event, it is the Moros’ prayer that America 
will reserve Mindanao and other Moro 
islands for continued American control and 
protection. It is Ireland over again, except 
that the geography of the situation is re- 
versed, for in the Philippines it is the 
northern portion that wants independ- 
ence and the southern part that needs 


is to-day their stock in trade, the cloak 
that covers a multitude of deficiencies, the 
open sesame to a career and possibly to a 
public office. 

Never has there been a land more suited 
to a perpetual open political tournament. 
For one thing, a living is easy to obtain in 
the Philippines. Their natural resources 
are vast; the soil is rich, the hills are inlaid 
with minerals and encrusted with forests, 
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THE MOROS DO 


NOT WANT INDEPENDENCE 


The religious issue also enters into Philippine politics. The Moros, being Mohammedans, prefer Uncle 
Sam’s rule to domination by the greater numbers of Catholic and Buddhist Filipinos who are agitating 


for independence. 


the climate is unsurpassed. Every one has 
plenty of time for political enthusiasms 
and enterprises. 

Specifically, I recall a politician who 
owns a cocoanut grove. I almost wrote 
“owns and operates,” but that would be 
going too far, for a cocoanut grove comes 
more nearly to being automatic than any- 
thing else in agriculture. You plant the 
trees, keep the ground clear of under- 
growth for a few seasons, and then, with 
hardly any additional care, a never-ending 
harvest of cocoanuts begins to drop into 
your lap. A trader contracts to gather the 
crop and carry it away, paying you so 
much a year for each tree’s yield. (On my 
return I described cocoanut growing to 
President Coolidge and told him: “This 
comes nearer to getting something for 
nothing than anything I know of.” He 
laughed, and answered: “It can’t be much 
like farming in Vermont.’’) 

Well, being in possession of many hec- 
tares of thriving cocoanuts, the planter I 
refer to had, for lack of something more 
essential to occupy himself, gravitated into 
politics. In the incipient stage, he just 
talked politics; then the “talk” evolved 


into “talks,” and eventually into speeches. 
Soon he had almost entirely forgotten the 
subject of cocoanuts, except for the trifling 
routine of indorsing the trader’s checks, 
and began running for office. Obviously, 
the “plunk” of the ripe cocoanut hitting 
the earth holds no thrill equal to that of 
the “plunker”’ hitting the bottom of the 
ballot box. 

The planter-politician’s example had its 
counterpart everywhere throughout the 
islands. There is no fault to be found with 
the planter as a politician. The trouble is 
all with the politician as a planter. The 
time given to politics is taken from plant- 
ing: from improving crops, from increasing 
acreage, from reclaiming waste lands, from 
developing efficiencies and effecting econ- 
omies. When politics interferes with plant- 
ing, progress stops, and that is the situation 
out there to-day: Politics is holding prog- 
ress n a Stalemate. 

Now, not all politics is bad. It is a force 
in national development that either un- 
stabilizes or stabilizes government, busi- 
ness, and prosperity. In the United States, 
politics has combined with other forces to 
give our government astability and equilib- 
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rium that acounts in large measure for 
our international supremacy. But in the 
Philippines, the very foundation of the 
people’s political thought is kept rocking 
on instability—the uncertainty as to 
whether the archipelago will come into in- 
dependence, and if so when, and after that 
what? 

Ever since the American occupation of 
the islands the Filipino political organiza- 
tions and the native practical politicians 
have played on this independence chord. 
Nor will they admit any reason for striking 
another note, so long as the old refrain 
pleases the multitude; they will not admit 
it, even though I have every reason to be 
convinced that some of them know full 
well that immediate independence for the 
islands would be intolerable and that the 
prospect of eventual independence bring- 
ing them any lasting good would be ex- 
tremely questionable. 

As a shibboleth, “independence” has 
taken a hold on the Philippine imagination 
like “Fifty-four-forty or fight” once did 
on the people of the United States. Yet, 
when I asked some thinking Filipinos what 
independence could give them better than 
what they already have, they unhesitat- 
ingly answered they were not sure: a differ- 
ent form of government, of course, and a 
different set of officials in the executive 
branch, but in effect probably nothing 
much better, and quite possibly something 
not quite so good. 

Beyond accepting “independence” as a 
slogan, I deeply doubt whether the Filipino 
masses analyze the word’s purport or sig- 
nificance, as applied to themselves. It is 
more plausible that their response is much 
like that of a procession of mourners whom 
I saw carrying a fellow-countryman to his 
last resting place near Manila. Like many 
other funeral processions, this one included 
a band, and the refrain it played with a 
dirgeful bombast was accompanied by 
wails of grief from the friends of the de- 
ceased. As the band came nearer, I thought 
I recognized the music as a tune that had 
caught my ear in Seattle, just before I 
sailed for the islands. “Do my ears deceive 
me?” I asked Mr. Jappe, my executive 
secretary. “No; you can’t be more shocked 


than I am,” he answered. The tune was 
that jazzful melody which accompanies the 
words, “I want to go where you go, do 
what you do,” and so on. 

If people can wail with funereal woe to 
such a tune, why should they not cheer the 
“independence chord’’? 

Unquestionably there are many Fili- 
pinos who sincerely cherish patriotic na- 
tional aspirations, and to these real respect 
is due. But, on examination, it is disclosed 
that these are not the ones who exploit 
“independence” to enhance their own 
prestige or otherwise promote their own 
ends, reckless of the general welfare. 

I had hardly set foot on Philippine soil 
before I. felt the sweep of an organized 
political propaganda. Later, in my jour- 
neyings through the islands, during the 
course of which I visited forty-one of 
the forty-eight provinces, I met with 
mass-production propaganda everywhere. 
There were parades with banners embla- 
zoned with political inscriptions, speeches, 
memorials, and private appeals. Altogether, 
tens of thousands of people—men, women, 
and children—must have participated in 
the demonstrations. 

Quite naturally, because my visit as the 
President’s emissary had been heralded 
throughout the thousands of islands in the 
archipelago, these demonstrations were to 
be expected. But resident observers, whose 
perspicacity and honesty commend their 
opinions to respect, insisted that these 
manifestations must be accepted as a 
genuine gauge of the islanders’ unrest. 
This spirit, they represented, stood in the 
way of the steady application to industry 
that is essential to advancement. 

Certain it is that only absolutely essen- 
tial business is going forward. Enterprise 
is handcuffed and expansion is shackled. 
The explanation is obvious: both enter- 
prise and expansion need the backing of 
capital; this is not to be had in the islands, 
and foreign capital is more than hesitant, 
it is absolutely adamant, against entering 
the Philippines until it has some assurance 
of security. The safeguard that capital 
wants, of course, is this: that the United 
States shall continue to hold the Philip- 
pines, guarantee a responsible government 
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COLONEL THOMPSON 





ON HIS VISIT TO SULU 


The inspection party while at Parang, Sulu, consisted of (left to right): an interpreter, Governor Carl 
Moore of Jolo, Colonel Thompson, the Sultan of Sulu, Mr. Jappe, and the Sultan’s brother (who is the 


heir apparent). 


and insure civil and property rights in the 
islands, and protect them against the for- 
eign aggression that real prosperity would 
invite. 

With this support, capital would flow 
into the islands, for there probably is no 
place on earth where a more fertile field 
for investment and development is offered. 
In the realm of agriculture there are splen- 
did possibilities for rubber, coffee, and 
camphor, three commodities whose pro- 
duction to-day is in the hands of foreign 
monopolies; and tobacco, sugar, rice, 
cocoanuts, and semi-tropical fruits and 
vegetables are staples whose production 
can be multiplied a thousandfold. Stock- 
raising, lumbering, mining, cement-manu- 
facture are other fields affording vast 
potentialities for investment. There are 
water-power sites with a capacity capable 
of providing all the electric energy needed 
in the islands for years to come, and there 
probably is sufficient coal for the require- 
ments of steam-electric stand-by plants. 

The opportunities for diversification are 
almost unlimited, in agriculture and in 
industry. This means an added factor of 
safety, and consequently is another strong 
bid for capital. 


But capital will not flow into the islands 
until the independence question is settled, 
and that permanently. As matters now 
stand, there is no question but that most of 
the politicians out there do not wantan in- 
flux of capital, especially American capital. 
They are afraid of prosperity. Their reason- 
ing is sound enough. First, if the people 
reach a high degree of general prosperity, 
the politicians see that the potency of 
“independence” as a rallying cry will 
fade. Second, if American capital ac- 
quires large interests in the islands, there 
will develop a mutuality of interest be- 
tween the American people and the masses 
of the Filipinos which eventually will com- 
pletely discountenance any suggestion of 
separation. 

The politicians are not sorry to see the 
islands remain in their present low state of 
development, with millions of the people 
in poverty (if we compare theirs with the 
standard of living in the United States) 
and hundreds of thousands of them in 
near-barbarism. This was made plain by 
placards carried in parades which met me, 
signs which read: “Give Us Liberty and 
Poverty!” Of course, that was the slogan 
of the propagandist, who tells the people 
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that the only alternative to independence 
is exploitation. 

Another reason for this attitude is 
the fundamental psychological principle 
that nations, like individuals, resent new 
ideas, especially if their adoption compels 
changes in habits, customs, and conven- 
tions. Americanism is still a new idea in 
the Philippines; not alone in government, 
but also in industry, business, education, 
and conduct. The native, be he Christian, 
Mohammedan, or pagan, is skeptical as to 
what the introduction of American ideas 
would do to him. Could he hold his own in 
competition with Americans—or would 
the American and the islander become to 
each other as Robinson Crusoe and Friday, 
as master and man? It is an understand- 
able skepticism, too, for most of the na- 
tives cannot be expected to have any con- 
ception of American principles of fair 
dealing; of profit-sharing, if you please; of 
upbuilding, not by destructive competition, 
but by constructive codperation. 

The divergence of ideas and ideals be- 
tween the people out there and the people 
back here, is wider than most Americans 
recognize. Out there the general outlook on 
life is different; the extreme on their side is 
reached in the prevalence of polygamy and 
slavery. I met many of these polygamists, 
the most notable being His Majesty, Ja- 
marul Kiram IT, Sultan of Sulu and spirit- 
ual overlord of nearly two hundred thou- 
sand Moros. There is one citizen of the 
Philippines whose happiness probably 
would be devastated, and at the very 
least his whole domestic existence would 
be turned topsy-turvy, if we were to en- 
force our notions of morality and monog- 
amy. I visited him at Jolo, where he has a 
palace in town and is building another on 
an estate in the country. His welcome was 
more than affable; it was fitting for the 
reception of a friendly potentate. As our 
boat steamed into the harbor, we were met 
by scores of Moros in gaily decorated 
vintas, which they paddled toward us to 
the measured beats of chants and gongs. 
Naked boys racing up in bancas dove 
again and again to the encouragement of 
small coins which members of my party 
tossed overboard. Ashore, a numerous 


ballet of Moro girls, dressed in brilliant 
silks, swayed their arms and bodies in a 
rhythmic dance. The sultan himself drove 
down to the pier with Governor Carl 
Moore and expressed his extreme pleasure 
at our visit. 

An Occidental in dress, an Oriental in 
everything else—that sums up the sultan, 
aman in robust middle age, with an ingra- 
tiating though dignified smile, a healthy 
glow to his dark skin, and just a bit too 
much embonpoint for a graceful courtly 
bow. His suit was a well-tailored alpaca, 
his collar and shirt were close copies of the 
latest mode, his bow tie inclined toward 
color, and his shoes shone as only patent 
leather can shine. On his head was a purple 
fez; on his fingers, several large rings. The 
only other mark that would distinguish 
him from another Oriental potentate stroll- 
ing in the Bois de Bologne of a sunny Paris 
afternoon, was the automatic pistol he 
carried in a holster swung over his right 
hip. The weapon, however, while in perfect 
working order, was not a sign of belliger- 
ency; it was a mark of deference to his 
regal authority, the American Government 
restricting the privilege of bearing firearms 
to the sultan and a narrow number of 
datus, or.head-men. 

Like many another man, I found the 
sultan complaining about the high cost of 
living, and he confided to Mr. Jappe that 
the six thousand dollars a year he is allowed 
(half by the Philippine Government and 
half by the North Borneo Trading Com- 
pany) is entirely inadequate for a man in 
his exalted position and should be in- 
creased. In our political discussions, the 
sultan implored me to convey his high 
esteem for the American Government to 
the President and to Congress and to use 
my offices to prevent the granting of 
Philippine independence; or, if this were 
impossible, to keep the Moro islands under 
American control and protection. “Should 
you thrust independence upon us,”’ was his 
parting word, “let there be independence 
for the Moros as well as for the Filipinos. 
Make the Moros, too, an independent na- 
tion, separate from the Philippine nation— 
and give us back the arms you have taken 
away from us.” 
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A MOUNTAINSIDE TERRACED FOR RICE GROWING 
Rice farming offers a splendid illustration of the industry of which the Filipino people are capable 
when not engaged in the time-wasting pursuit of a political Utopia. 


With the Moros, I discovered, it is not 
a case of loving Americans more, but fear- 
ing the Filipinos more. They fear American 
government and influence, too. Particu- 
larly do they fear American education, be- 
cause they believe it will alienate their 
children from Mohammedanism and in- 
spire their women to demand equality, 
which might mean either monogamy or 
reciprocal polygamy; that is, multiple 
husbands as well as multiple wives. Of 
course, the latter idea is so remote as to 
appear ridiculous, but the insistence of 
women on monogamy is a reform that has 
plenty of post-war precedence in other 
Oriental countries. 


It is not strange that there should be 
such a vast dissimilitude among the people 
of this Malay archipelago, when it is con- 
sidered that it includes more than seven 
thousand islands, of which more than two 
thousand four hundred are large enough to 
bear a name; and that the people of these 
islands speak more than eighty different 
dialects, vast numbers of them being un- 
able to converse with one another except 
through the medium of an interpreter. 
This geographical and lingual division 
among them tends to make them fearful 
that continued foreign control will make 
homogeneity forever impossible. What 
they overlook, of course, is that the su- 
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preme influence in molding all these people 
into one solidified nation must be a com- 
mon language; and as the facilities for 
making Tagalog or any other island dialect 
the national tongue are lacking, the effec- 
tual thing to do is to turn to English, the 
world language of trade, commerce, and 
culture. 

Despite the strange ways of these Ma- 
layans—and it must be admitted that their 
ways are frequently as strange to one an- 
other as they are to ourselves—their po- 
tentialities for mental and cultural ad- 
vancement are as great as that of their 
islands for agricultural and industrial de- 
velopment. Their physical standard is 
good, their brains respond quickly to edu- 
cation. One weakness they have; it is lack 
of any natural talent for business. It is 
almost pitiable, the way in which they 
have come to rely on Chinese and Japanese 
traders to handle not only much of their 
import and export business, but even a 
large portion of their local trade in many 
parts of the islands. With the foothold that 
these Chinese and Japanese traders have 
obtained, it is apparent that if America 
were to relinquish all responsibility for 
the islands, they would be quickly dom- 
inated, at least commercially, by nations 
of eastern Asia. 

On a clear day, the southernmost island 
of the Japanese Empire is plainly visible 
from the northernmost island of the Phil- 
ippines; it is too short a step not to be 
taken with promptness and dispatch by 
the discerning citizens of the Mikado’s 
progressive nation. If that were to happen, 
with all due regard to the historic friend- 
ship of the Japanese and American people, 
it is apparent that it would not appreciably 
improve our strategic position with regard 
to Oriental trade. 

There are other factors, too, in our posi- 
tion on the Pacific, which compel me to 
the conclusion that the American people, 
as well as the government at Washington, 
must regard the Philippines as America’s 
farthest frontier and must protect this 
frontier as faithfully as we did our western 
frontiers in our pioneering days. I have 
every reason to believe my judgment of the 
American people’s attitude on the Phil- 


ippine question is likewise the judgment 
of many Filipinos. 

The changes that a generation can effect 
are surprising. There are many examples in 
the Philippines, not the least outstanding 
being that of the Buencomino family. 
When General Emilio Aguinaldo was 
captured, at the climax of his revolution, 
another made prisoner was Felipe Buen- 
comino, the rebel leader’s secretary of 
state. Much to his astonishment, instead of 
being shot at sunrise he was treated with 
all the dignity custom accords to a high 
officer made prisoner of war. While he was 
“confined to his quarters,” the conquerors 
began to busy themselves with improve- 
ments; they immediately erected some 
buildings, which Buencomino at first 
thought were to be used as jails, after the 
Spanish manner, but later he discovered 
these were schoolhouses. The buildings up, 
the soldiers turned teachers, and among 
their early pupils was Felipe, Jr., who was 
eight and would have sailed for Spain that 
year, to begin a European education, had 
not the insurrection interfered. Buenco- 
mino, Sr., much pleased with the events 
transpiring, decided that he would give 
his son and heir an American education. 
Later the young man was graduated from 
an American university, and not long 
afterward he married a Filipino girl, a 
graduate from the same institution. 

To-day the Buencomino estate, about 
seventy miles north of Manila, proves 
what a progressive Filipino can accom- 
plish, especially if he has the benefit of 
an American education and the American 
viewpoint. There the Buencominos have 
developed a rice hacienda that is the won- 
der of all who visit it. Eight years ago the 
property was a wilderness. To-day acres 
of rice stretch as far as the eye can see. 
There is a model village, with a church and 
a school, and each family not only has its 
own home, but works on a profit-sharing 
plan. In the early days of the development, 
Felipe Buencomino, Jr., devoted much 
time to the undertaking, but to-day his 
wife entirely manages it, while he takes 
care of his law business in Manila, where he 
represents a number of large corporations, 
including several American companies. 
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Buencomino, Sr., has lived to witness 
the steady improvement of the islands 
under American guidance, and at seventy 
he is whole-heartedly of the opinion that 
the greatest event in history, from the 
Filipinos’ standpoint, happened the day 
that Dewey steamed into Manila harbor. 
Nor is he alone in this opinion; there are 
plenty of Filipinos of substance who share 
his belief, and his unbounded faith in 
America and Americans. 

Regardless of the independence ques- 
tion, there is a spirit throughout the islands 
of general good-will toward this country 
and its people. Such men as Manuel 
Quezon, the president of the Senate, and 
Sergio Osmena, the Senate’s conservative 
leader, differ frankly with our govern- 
mental policies, but theirs is an honest 
difference of opinion, which does not alien- 
ate them from a sincere appreciation of 
the friendship America has evidenced from 
the first. My experience with Messrs. 
(Juezon, Roxas, and Osmena, leaders of the 
two branches of the Nationalista party, 
and Messrs. Sumalong and Recto, leaders 
of the Demokrata party, leads me to be- 
lieve these gentlemen to be honest and 
sincere, with the interests of their people 
at heart. With other Filipinos of wide- 
spread influence, such as Alexandro Roces, 
the newspaper publisher who is the North- 
cliffe of the islands, they give America full 
credit for a generosity and justice that has 
set a new standard in the annals of im- 
perialism; and they are broad-minded 
enough to recognize that this country 
must be swayed, in its final determination 
of the Philippine problem, by its own in- 
tensely practical problems in the Pacific. 
Consequently, with this friendship ac- 
corded us, we are in a splendid position to 
work out, in codperation with the Filipino 
leaders and the Filipino people, a program 
that will redound to the mutual benefit of 
both nations, so widely separated in so 
many ways, so strangely thrown together 
by fate. 

The fullest codperation is essential. Mis- 
understandings must be transformed into 
understandings, inferiority complexes and 
superiority complexes must be brushed 
aside; our mutuality of interest in industry, 
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commerce, and national defense must be 
recognized and must guide us. 

In my report to the President, which he 
transmitted to Congress, I made several 
recommendations which I regard as of 
paramount importance in paving the way 
for early improvement of the situation in 
the islands, as well as for a final solution 
of the whole Philippine problem. 

When I submitted my report, however, 
I did it with the oral statement to the 
President that while I had endeavored to 
act as his “eyes and ears,” I certainly had 
no intention to usurp any of the functions 
of the executive brain, or, for that matter, 
the legislative brains of the nation. The 
President assured me that he had every 
reason to know that I had kept quite with- 
in the limitations I stated; and then he 
proceeded to make sure that his brain had 
a record of everything that these “eyes” 
had observed and these “ears” had heard 

From my long experience at the White 
House, and my association with several 
Presidents, I am well aware that it is a 
weighty matter indeed which can occupy 
the chief executive for as much as an 
hour at a time. Only a national or inter- 
national problem of extreme importance 
can hold his undivided attention for three 
hours. But, after I had placed my written 
report in the President’s hands, he sum- 
moned me back to the White House, bag 
and baggage, and put me up under his 
roof so as the better to insure that nothing 
I had brought back should escape him. 
If any one were so foolish as to size up 
Mr. Coolidge as a superficial man, he 
would have been completely disillusioned, 
could he have observed the three days’ in- 
quisition I underwent in his company. 
When he had done, I had been “pumped 
dry,” insofar as news and views on the 
Philippines were concerned. 

When he finally concluded with: “Now 
I have the picture!” he compressed his 
lips in a way that gave me the immense 
satisfaction of knowing that my five 
months’ and forty thousand miles of 
travel, inquiry, observation, and listening 
were well spent. 

President Coolidge knows the truth 
about the Philippines. 
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The Conquest 
of Damascus 


An Installment from the “ Twenty 
Thousand Dollar Book” of the 


Wars Greatest Adventurer 


THOMAS E. LAWRENCE 


Lawrence of Arabia in this last instalment tells of some 
of the most-glorious exploits in his amazing career as the 
leader of the Arab revolt. He 1s now not only Prince of 
Mecca, leader of the revolt, but virtually a leutenant-general 
leading the right wing of Allenby’s crusading army. In the 
middle of September, 1918, he surrounded Derah, in 
southern Syria, junction of the railways connecting the 
Turks and Germans with their homelands. By thus cutting 
their line of communications Lawrence helped General 
Allenby push the enemy northward out of Palestine, and 
the Arab forces concentrated at Umtaiye and Azrak oasis 
prepared to sweep northward to Damascus as the right 
wing of Allenby’s force. 


THE AIRPLANE from Palestine arrived, and we heard 
the first and amazing chronicle of Allenby’s victory. He 
had smashed and burst through and driven the Turks 
inconceivably. The face of our war was changed, and I 
gave hurried word of it to Feisal, with counsels of the 
general revolt to take profit of the situation. An hour later 
[by air] I was safely in Palestine. 

From Ramleh the Air Force gave me a car to head- 
quarters; and there I found the great man unmoved, except 
for the light in his eye as Bols bustled in every fifteen 
minutes, with news of some wider success. Allenby had 
been so sure before he started that to him the result was 
almost boredom; but no general, however scientific, could 
see his intricate plan carried over an enormous field with 
complete success in every particular, and not know an in- 
ward gladness; especially when he felt it (as he must have 
felt it) a reward of the breadth and judgment which made 
him conceive such unorthodox movements, and break up 
the proper book of his administrative services to suit 
them, and support them by every moral and material 
asset, military or political, within his grasp. 

He sketched to me his next intentions. Historic Pales- 
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LAWRENCE 
The man Lord Allenby dubbed 


“Arabia’s Uncrowned King.” 


tine was his, and the broken 
Turks in the hills expected 
a slackening of pursuit. Not 
at all! Bartholomew and 
Evans were prepared to pro- 
vision three more thrusts: 
one across Jordan to Am- 
man, to be done by Chay- 
tor’s New Zealanders; one 
across Jordan to Derah, to 
be done by Barrow and his 
Indians; one across Jordan 
to Kuneitra, to be done by 
Chauvel’s Australians. 
Chaytor would rest at Am- 
man, Barrow and Chauvel 
in attaining the first objec- 
tives would converge on 
Damascus. We were to assist 
the three; and I was not to 
carry out my saucy threat 
to take Damascus till we 
were all together. 

I explained our prospects 
and how everything was 
being wrecked by air-impo- 
tence. He pressed a bell and 
in a few minutes Salmond 
and Borton were conferring 
with us. Their machines had 
taken an indispensable part 
in Allenby’s scheme and had 
fulfilled it. There were no 
more Turks in the sky—ex- 
cept on our side, as I hur- 
riedly interpolated. So much 
the better, said Salmond, 
they would send two Bris- 
tol fighters over to Umtaiye 
tosit with us while we needed 
them. Had we spares? Pe- 
trol? Not a drop? How was 
it to be got there? Only by 
air? An air-contained fight- 
ing unit? Unheard of! 

However, Salmond and 
Borton were men avid of 
novelty. They worked out 
loads for the D. H.-9 anda 
Handley-Page, while 
Allenby sat by, listening 
and smiling, sure it would 
be done. The codperation of 
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Prince of Damascus, wrecker 
of Turkish dominion in Arabia. 
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Photograph from American Colony 


LAWRENCE IN MUFTI 


A shy and unassuming man, a scant five feet three inches in 
height, Lawrence, his self-imposed task of freeing Arabia from 
Turkish misrule an accomplished fact, solved the problem of 


how to honor him by simply walking away. 


the air with his unfolding scheme had been 
so ready and elastic, the Jiaison so complete 
and informed and quick. It was the Royal 
Air Force which had converted the Turk- 
ish retreat into a rout, which had abolished 
their telephone and telegraph connections, 
had blocked their lorry-columns, scattered 
their infantry units. The Air chiefs turned 
on me and asked if our landing grounds 
were good enough for a Handley-Page with 
full load. I had seen the big machine once 
in its shed, but unhesitatingly said “ Yes,” 
though they had better send an expert 
over with me in the Bristol and make sure. 





Allenby’s headquarters was a 
perfect place: a cool, airy, white- 
washed house, proofed against 
flies and made musical by the 
moving of the wind in the trees 
outside. I felt immoral, enjoying 
the white table-cloths and coffee 
and soldier-servants, while our 
people at Umtaiye lay like liz- 
ards among the stones, eating 
unleavened bread and waiting 
for the next plane to bomb them. 

However, Clayton and Deedes 
and Dawnay were friendliness 
itself, and also the Air Force 
staff, while the good cheer and 
conscious strength of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was a bath of 
comfort to a weary person after 
long strained days. Bartholomew | 
moved maps about, explaining 
what they would do. [ added to 
his knowledge of the enemy, for 
I was his best-served intelligence 
officer, and in return his per- 
spective showed me the victory 
sure, whatever happened to our 
strained little stop-block over 
there. 


Lawrence flew over to Umtaiye 
with the two British planes; and 
during the first meal in camp the 
pilots brought two German planes 
down in flames. Meanwhile, Law- 
rence sent messengers scurrying 
about the country telling of the 
victories in Palestine, and order- 
ing the Arab peasants as far north 
as Damascus to stop the fleeing Turks and 
Germans, fugitives from the defeated armies 
being driven by Allenby. The big Handley- 
Page was loaded with bombs for night raids 
against Derah and near-by villages. 


We for our share would keep up the 
guncotton pressure. Allenby had assigned 
us the Turkish Fourth Army, to harass and 
impede until Chaytor forced them out of 
Amman, and afterward to cut up on their 
retreat. This retreat was only an affair of 
days, and it was as certain as things could 
be in war that we should raise the plains 
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BOMBING THE TURKISH RETREAT IN WADI FARA 


Reproduced in “The Revolt in the Desert,” by T. E. Lawrence, from a painting by S. Carline in the 
Imperial War Museum. Copyright, 1927, by George H. Doran Company. 


between us and Damascus next week. So 
Feisal decided to add to my column Nuri 
Shaalan’s Rualla camel-men from Azrak. 
It would increase us to about 4,000 strong. 

I rested next day in Nasir’s tent, among 
his peasant visitors, sorting out the too- 
abundant ‘news furnished by their quick 
wit and good will. During my rest-day, 
Nuri Said, with Pisani and two guns, 
Stirling, Winterton, Young, their armored 
cars, and a considerable force, went openly 
to the railway, cleared it by approved 
military means, destroyed more than half 
a mile of rail and burnt the wooden struc- 
ture with which the Turks were mending 





the bridge blown up by Joyce and myself 
before our first attack on Derah. It was 
the Turks’ final blow, after which they 
gave up trying to restore the line between 
Amman and Derah. 

We sat up and told stories of our experi- 
ences, and waited for midnight when the 
Handley-Page was to bomb Mafrak sta- 
tion. It came, and hundred-pound bombs 
crashed into the packed sidings till they 
caught fire, and the Turks’ shooting 
stopped. All night, and next day, the fire 
among the cars burned greater and greater. 
It was proof of the breakdown of the 
Turks, which the Arabs had been rumoring 
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since yesterday. They said the Fourth 
Army was streaming up from Amman 
in a loose mob. The Beni Hassan, who were 
cutting off stragglers and weak detach- 
ments, compared them to gypsies on the 
march. 

We held a council. Our work against the 
Fourth Army was finished. Such remnants 
as avoided the hands of the Arabs would 
reach Derah as unarmed stragglers. My 
new endeavor should be to force the quick 
evacuation of Derah, in order to prevent 
the Turks there re-forming the fugitives 
into a rearguard. So I proposed that we 
march north, past Tel Arar, and over the 
railway at dawn to-morrow, into Sheikh 
Saad village. It lay in familiar country 
with abundant water, perfect observation, 
and a secure retreat west or north, or even 
southwest, if we were directly attacked. 

Men rode up every minute and joined 
us, while from each village the adventurous 
young ran out afoot to enter our ranks. As 
we moved on, so closely knit in the golden 
sunlight, we were able to see ourselves as 
a whole. At noon we entered the water- 
melon fields. The army ran upon them, 
while I spied out the line, which lay 
desertedly quivering in the sunlight ahead. 
As we watched a train passed down. We 
moved without opposition upon the line, 
in a horde two miles across, and began 
hastily to blow up things, any one who had 
explosive using it as he fancied. Our hun- 
dreds of novices were full of zeal, and 
demolitions, albeit uninstructed, were wide. 
Clearly our return had surprised the dazed 
enemy. We must extend and improve this 
chance. 

Tallal the energetic wanted to attack 
Ezrah, the big grain depot to the north; 
Auda was for Khirbet el Ghazala, the 
corresponding station southward. Nuri 
would sweep his men down the main road, 
toward Derah, on chance of Turkish 
parties. These were three good ideas. The 
chiefs went to put them into being, while 
I, pulling my column to its shape again, 
continued past the ruined colony of Sheikh 
Miskin, very gaunt in the moonlight. We 
halted on the stubble plain beyond. Lost 
men went about calling their friends, in 
that sharp, full-throated wail of the Arab 


villager. The moon had set, and the world 
black and very cold. I roused my body- 
guard, who rode so briskly that we entered 
Sheikh Saad with the dawn. 

The parties of the night returned, full of 
spoil. An English airplane flew round and 
round, wondering if we were the Arab 
force. Young spread out ground signals, 
and to him they dropped a message that 
Bulgaria had surrendered to the Allies. 
We had not known there was an offensive 
in the Balkans, so the news came orphaned 
and insignificant to us. Undoubtedly the 
end, not only of the great war, but of our 
war, was near. A sharp effort and our trial 
would be over and every one loosed back 
on his affairs, forgetting the madness, 
since for most of us this was the first war, 
and we looked to its end as rest and peace. 

The army had arrived. The groves be- 
came thronged as each detachment picked 
out the best vacant place and unsaddled. 
Our men took their animals to the stream 
meandering through green bushes and 
flowers and cultivated fruits, things strange 
to us during the years of our wandering 
in the flinty desert. The people of Sheikh 
Saad came shyly to look at Feisal’s army, 
which had been a whispered legendary 
thing, and was now in their village, led by 
renowned or formidable names—Tallal, 
Nasir, Nuri, Auda. We stared back, in 
secret envy of their peasant life. 

While the men stretched the saddle 
stiffness of riding from their legs, we went 
up, five or six of us, above the ruins, 
whence across the southern plain we should 
see the measure of security in store for us. 
To our astonishment we perceived, just 
over the walls, a thin company of regulars 
in uniform—Turks, Austrians, Germans— 
with eight machine guns on pack animals. 
They were toiling up from Galilee toward 
Damascus after their defeat by Allenby; 
hopeless but carefree, marching at ease, 
thinking themselves fifty miles from any 
war. 

We did not give an alarm, to spare our 
tired troops pains. Just Durzi ibn Dughmi, 
with the Khaffaji and others of the family, 
mounted quietly and fell on them from a 
narrow lane. The officers showed fight and 
were instantly killed. The men threw down 
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THE LAND OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 
The Arab revolt commenced at Mecca and extended as far north as Aleppo. 
Lawrence united practically all the tribes in this region and led them north- 
ward, breaking up Turkish rail communications, until the enemy collapsed. 
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their arms, and in five minutes had been 
searched and robbed and were being 
shepherded in file along the water paths 
between the gardens to an open pound 
which seemed fit for our prison. Sheikh 
Saad was paying soon and well. 

Away to the east appeared three or four 
black knots of people, movi»: northward. 
We loosed the Howeitat on tl-zm, and after 
an hour they returned in laughter, each 
man leading a mule or pack-horse, poor, 
tired, galled brutes, showing all too 
clearly the straits of the beaten army. 
Their riders had been unarmed soldiers 
fleeing from the British. The Howeitat 
disdained to make such prisoners. 

“We gave them to the boys and girls 
of the villages for servants,” sneered Zaal, 
with his thin-lipped smile. 

News came from the west that small 
companies of Turks were retiring into the 
local villages from Chauvel’s attacks. We 
sent against them armed parties of Naim, a 
peasant tribe which had joined us last 
night at Sheikh Miskin, as appointed by 
Nasir, to do what they could. The mass 
rising we had so long prepared was now in 
flood, rising higher as each success armed 
more rebels. In two days’ time we might 
have sixty thousand men in movement. 

We snapped up further trifles on the 
Damascus road; and then saw heavy 
smoke above the hill which hid Derah. A 
man cantered in, to inform Tallal that the 
Germans had set fire to airplanes and store- 
houses, and stood ready to evacuate the 
town. A British plane dropped word that 
Barrow’s troops were near Remthe, and 
that two Turkish columns, one of four 
thousand, one of two thousand, were 
retiring toward us from Derah and Meze- 
rib respectively. 

It seemed to me that these six thousand 
men were all that remained of the Fourth 
Army from Derah, and of the Seventh 
Army, which had been disputing Barrow’s 
advance. With their destruction would end 
our purpose here. Yet, till we knew, we 
must retain Sheikh Saad. So the larger 
column, the four thousand, we would let 
pass, fastening to them only Khalid and 
his Rualla, with somé northern peasantry 
to harry their flanks and rear. 


The nearer two thousand seemed more 
our size. We would meet them with half 
our regulars, and two of Pisani’s guns. 
Tallal was anxious, for their indicated 
route would bring them through Tafas, his 
own village. He urged us to make speed 
there and seize the ridge south of it. Un- 
fortunately, speed was only a relative term 
with men so tired. 

I rode with my troop to Tafas, hoping to 
occupy a shadow position beyond it and 
fight a retiring action till the rest came up. 
Halfway on the road, there met us mounted 
Arabs, herding a drove of stripped prison- 
ers toward Sheikh Saad. They were driving 
them mercilessly, the bruises of their urg- 
ing blue across the ivory backs; but I left 
them to do it, for these were Turks of the 
police battalion of Derah, beneath whose 
iniquities the peasant faces of the neighbor- 
hood had run with tears and blood in- 
numerable times. 

The Arabs told us that the Turkish 
column, Jemal Pasha’s lancer regiment, 
was already entering Tafas. When we got 
within sight, we found they had taken the 
village, from which sounded an occasional 
shot, and were halted about it. Small pyres 
of smoke were going up from between the 
houses. On the rising ground to this side, 
knee-deep in the thistles, stood a remnant 
of old men, women, and children, telling 
terrible stories of what had happened when 
the Turks rushed in an hour before. 

We lay on watch and saw the enemy 
force march away. They headed in good 
order toward Miskin, the lancers in front 
and rear, composite formations of infantry 
disposed in column with machine gun 
support as flank guards, guns and a mass 
of transport in the center. We opened fire 
on the head of their line when it showed 
itself beyond the houses. They turned two 
field guns on us for reply. 

The shrapnel was as usual over-fused, 
and passed safely above our heads. Nuri 
came with Pisani. Before their ranks rode 
Auda abu Tayi, expectant, and Tallal, 
nearly frantic with the tales his people 
poured out of the sufferings of the village. 
The last Turks were now quitting it. 
We slipped down behind them to end 
Tallal’s suspense, while our infantry took 
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position and fired strongly with the Hotch- 
kiss; Pisani advanced his half-battery 
among them; so that the French high- 
explosive threw the rearguard into con- 
fusion. 

The village lay still under its slow 
wreaths of white smoke, as we rode near, 
on guard. Some gray heaps seemed to hide 
in the long grass, embracing the ground in 
the close way of corpses. We looked away 
from these, know- 
ing they were dead; 


and saw the body of a woman folded 
across it, nailed there by a saw bayonet 
whose haft stuck hideously into the air. 
About her lay others, perhaps twenty in 
all, variously killed. 

The Zaagi of my bodyguard burst into 
wild peals of laughter, the more desolate 
for the warm sunshine and clear air of this 
upland afternoon. I said: 

“The best of you brings me the most 

Turkish dead!’’ 





but from one alittle 
figure tottered off, 
as if to escape us. 
It was a child, three 
or four years old, 
whose dirty smock 
was stained red 
over one shoulder 
and side, with blood 
from a large half- 
fibrous wound, per- 
haps a lance thrust, 
just where neck 
and body joined. 
The child ran a 
few steps, then 
stood and cried to 
us in a tone of as- 
tonishing strength, 
all else being very 
silent, “Don’t hit 








And we turned 
after the fading en- 
emy, on the way 
shooting down 
those who had 
fallen out by the 
roadside and came 
imploring our pity. 
One wounded 
Turk, half-naked, 
not able to stand, 
sat and wept to us. 
Abdulla’ turned 
away his camel’s 
head, but the 
Zaagi, with curses, 
crossed his track 
and whipped three 
bullets from his au- 
tomatic through 
the man’s bare 
chest. 





me, Baba!” Abd el 
Aziz, choking out 
something—this 
was his village, and 


TALLAL’S LAST STAND 


As Sheikh Tallal el Hareidhin of Tafas sensed the 
horrible cruelty that the enemy had wrought in his 
own village, he drew apart and sat for a while mo- 
tionless; then with a cry he galloped straight against 
the lance points of the Turks. 


Tallal had seen 
what we had seen. 
He gave one moan 
like a hurt animal, 


she might be of his 
family—flung him- 
self off his camel, and stumbled, kneeling 
in the grass beside the child. His sudden- 
ness frightened her, for she threw up her 
arms and tried to scream; but instead, 
dropped in a little heap, while the blood 
rushed out again over her clothes: then, 
I think, she died. 

We rode past the other bodies of men 
and women and four more dead babies, 
looking very soiled in the daylight, toward 
the village, whose loneliness we now knew 
meant death and horror. By the outskirts 
were low mud walls, sheepfolds, and on 
one something red and white. I looked, 


then rode to the 
upper ground and 
sat there awhile on his mare, shivering and 
looking fixedly after the Turks. I moved 
near to speak to him, but Auda caught my 
rein and stayed me. Very slowly Tallal 
drew his headcloth about his face; and then 
he seemed suddenly to take hold of himself, 
for he dashed his stirrups into the mare’s 
flanks and galloped headlong, bending low 
and swaying in the saddle, right at the 
main body of the enemy. 

It was a long ride down a gentle slope 
and across a hollow. We sat there like 
stone while he rushed forward, the drum- 
ming of his hoofs unnaturally loud in our 
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THE STREET CALLED STRAIGHT 


One of the most widely known streets in the old section of Damascus. Some people accept as true the 
legend that it was named by Ananias. 


ears, for we had stopped shooting, and the 
Turks had stopped. Both armies waited 
for him, and he rocked on in the hushed 
evening till only a few lengths from the 
enemy. Then he sat up in the saddle and 
cried his war cry “Tallal, Tallal!” twice 
in a tremendous shout. Instantly their 
rifles and machine guns crashed out, and 
he and his mare riddled through and 
through with bullets fell dead among the 
lance points. 

Auda looked very cold and grim: “God 
give him mercy; we will take his price.” 
He shook his rein and moved slowly after 
the enemy. We called up the peasants, now 
drunk with fear and blood, and sent them 
from this side and that against the retreat- 
ing column. 

The old lion of battle waked in Auda’s 
heart, and made him again our natural, 
inevitable leader. By a skillful turn he 
drove the Turks into bad ground and split 


their formation into three parts. The third 
part, the smallest, was mostly made up of 
German and Austrian machine gunners 
grouped round three motor cars, and a 
handful of mounted officers or troopers. 
They fought magnificently and repulsed 
us time and again despite our hardiness. 
The Arabs were fighting like devils, the 
sweat blurring their eyes, dust parching 
their throats, while the flame of cruelty 
and revenge which was burning in their 
bodies so twisted them that their hands 
could hardly shoot. By my order we took 
no prisoners, for the only time in our war. 

At last we left this stern section behind 
and pursued the faster two. They were in 
panic, and by sunset we had destroyed all 
but the smallest pieces of them, gaining as 
and by what they lost. Parties of peasants 
flowed in on our advance. At first there 
were five or six to a weapon, then one 
would win a bayonet, another a sword, a 
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third a pistol. An hour later those who had 
been on foot would be on donkeys. After- 
ward every man had a rifle and a captured 
horse. By nightfall the horses were laden, 
and the rich plain was scattered over with 
dead men and animals. In the madness 
horn of the horror of Tafas we killed and 
killed, even blowing in the heads of the 
fallen and of the animals, as though their 
leath and running blood could slake our 
agony. However, what with 
wounds and aches and wea- 
riness I could not rest from 
thinking of Tallal, the 
splendid leader. 

After a while I had my 
other camel brought and 
with one of my bodyguard 
rode out into the night to 
join our men hunting the 
greater Derah column. It 
was dark, with a wind beat- 
ing in gusts from the south 
and east, and only by the 
noise of shots and occasional 
gun flashes did we at length 
come to the fighting. Every 
field and valley had its 



















Turks stumbling blindly northward. Our 
men were clinging on. 

The enemy had tried to halt and camp 
at sunset, but Khalid had shaken them 
again into movement. Some marched, 
some stayed. Many dropped asleep in 
their tracks with fatigue. They had lost 
order and coherence, and were drifting 
through the blast in lorn packets, ready to 
shoot and run at every contact with us 
or with each other; and the Arabs were 
as scattered, and nearly as uncertain. 

Exceptions were the German detach- 
ments; and here for the first time I grew 
proud of the enemy who had killed my 
brothers. They were two thousand miles 
from home, without hope and without 
guides, in conditions mad enough to break 
the bravest nerves. Yet their sections held 
together in firm rank, sheering through 
the wrack of Turk and Arab like armored 
ships, high-faced and silent. When at- 
tacked, they halted, took position, fired to 
order. There was no haste, no crying, no 
hesitation. They were glorious. 

At last I found Khalid, and asked him to 
call off the Rualla and leave this rout to 
time and the peasantry. Heavier work, 
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Here in the world’s oldest city which had been under Turkish rule for centuries the Arabs awaited 
patiently the day when the enemy would flee before Lawrence’s desert legions. 
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perhaps, lay to the southward. At dusk a 
rumor had passed across our plain that 
Derah was empty. 


Lawrence’s men entered Derah, over- 
coming the slight remaining obstacle of a 
skeleton Turkish garrison. Lawrence, arriv- 
ing at Derah in the dawn, coached the Arabs 
on installing officers, their own government 
and organization. Then he went to find 
General Barrow, who was marching upon 
the town not knowing that the Arabs were 
friends. 


General Barrow said he must post 
sentries about the village to keep the 
populace in order. I explained gently that 
the Arabs had installed their military 
governor. At the wells he said his sappers 
must inspect the pumps. I replied, welcom- 
ing their assistance. He snorted that we 
seemed to be at home; he would take 
charge only at the railway station. I 
pointed to the engine moving out toward 
Mezerib and asked that his sentries be 
instructed not to interfere with our proper 
working of the line. He had no orders as 
to the status of the Arabs. 

Clayton had done us this service, think- 
ing we should deserve what we could 
assert: so Barrow, who had come in think- 
ing of them as a conquered people, though 
dazed at my calm assumption that he was 
my guest, had no option but to follow the 
lead of such assurance. My head was work- 
ing full speed in these minutes, on our 
joint behalf, to prevent the fatal first 
steps by which the unimaginative British, 
with the best will in the world, usually 
deprived the acquiescent native of the 
discipline of responsibility, and created a 
situation which called for years of agitation 
and successive reforms and riotings to 
mend. 

Barrow surrendered himself by asking 
me to find him forage and food-stuffs. In 
the square I showed him Nasir’s little silk 
pennon, propped on the balcony of the 
charred government office, with a yawning 
sentry underneath. Barrow drew himself 
up and saluted sharply, while a thrill of 
pleasure at the General’s compliment ran 
round Arab officers and men. 


In return I strove to keep self-assertion 
within the bounds of political necessity. 
On all Arabs I impressed that the Indian 
troops were guests, and must be permitted, 
nay helped, to do anything they wished. 
The doctrine took us into unexpected 
places. Every chicken disappeared from 
the village, and three sowars carried off 
Nasir’s pennon, having coveted the silver 
knobs and spike of its dainty staff. This 
pointed a contrast between the English 
General who saluted and the Indian 
trooper who stole; a contrast welcome to 
the Arab race-hesitation toward the Indians. 

Meanwhile, everywhere we were taking 
men and guns. Our prisoners could be 
counted in thousands. Some we handed 
over to the British, who counted them 
again; most we boarded out in the villages. 
Azrak heard the full news of victory. 
Feisal drove in a day later. He installed 
himself in the station. I called with my 
record of stewardship: as the tale ended 
the room shook with a gentle earthquake. 

I lay each night with my men upon the 
old airdrome. By the charred hangars my 
guards, fickle-surfaced as the sea, squabbled 
after their wont. The manner of the British 
officers toward their men struck horror 
into my bodyguard, who had never seen 
personal inequality before. 

For the last time Abdulla brought me 
cooked rice in a bowl. After eating I tried 
in the blackness to think forward: but my 
mind was a blank, my dreams puffed out 
like candles by the strong wind of suc- 
cess. In front was our too-tangible goal, 
but behind lay the effort of two years, its 
misery forgotten or glorified. Names rang 
through my head, each in imagination a 
superlative: Rumm the magnificent; bril- 
liant Petra; Azrak the remote; Batra the 
very clean. Yet the men had changed. 

Sleep would not come, so before dawn 
I woke Stirling and my drivers; and we 
climbed into the Blue Mist, our Rolls 
tender, and set out for Damascus, along 
the dirt road which was first rutted, and 
then blocked by the transport columns 
of Barrow’s division. 

At noon we saw Barrow’s pennon at a 
stream where he was watering his horses. 
Like other confirmed horsemen he had 
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been a little contemptuous of 
the camel, and had suggested in 
Derah that we might hardly 
keep up with his cavalry, which 
was going to Damascus in about 
three forced marches. 

So when he saw me freshly 
riding up he was astonished and 
asked when we left Derah. 

“This morning.” 

His face fell. 

“Where will you stop to- 
night?” 

“Tn Damascus,” said I gaily; 
and rode on, having made an- 
other enemy. 


From the first, Lawrence had 
dreamed of one day entering 
Damascus with his Arabs, ahead 
of all others, through sheer desire 
to have the natives themselves re- 
gain the ancient town. But Allenby 
had planned for a general concen- 
tration there, so Lawrence as a 
loyal soldier was compelled to play 
the game as his general had ruled. 
However, he intended to be among 
the first in Damascus, where he 
would establish Feisal in power. 
A few miles south of the city 
Lawrence found the Arab chiefs and their 
men still fighting the retreating Turks. 


We saw the break-up of the enemy, who 
abandoned their guns, their transport, and 
all their stuff, and went streaming up the 
valley toward the two peaks of Mania, 
escaping into what they thought was 
empty land beyond. However, in the empty 
land was Auda, and in that night of his 
last battle the old man killed and killed, 
plundered and captured, till dawn showed 
him the end. There passed the Fourth 
Army, our stumbling block for two years. 

We drove to Kiswi, where we had agreed 
to meet Nasir before midnight. After us 
came the press of Indian troops. We 
sought a retired spot, but already there 
were men by the thousand everywhere. 
In the night my color was unseen. I could 
walk as I pleased, an unconsidered Arab: 
and this finding myself among, but cut off 
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FEISAL RULES IN DAMASCUS 


This portrait of the leader was taken shortly after Lawrence 
had established him as king in the ancient city. 


from my own kin, made me strangely 
alone. 

Our war was ended, even though we 
slept that night in Kiswi, for the Arabs 
told us the roads were dangerous, and we 
had no wish to die stupidly in the dark at 
the gate of Damascus. The sporting 
Australians saw the campaign as a point- 
to-point, with Damascus the post: but in 
reality we were all under Allenby now, 
and the victory had been the logical fruit 
solely of his genius, and Bartholomew’s 
pains. 

Their tactical scheme properly put the 
Australians north and west of Damascus, 
across its railways, before the southern 
column might enter it, and we the Arab 
leaders had waited for the slower British 
partly because Allenby never questioned 
our fulfilling what was ordered. Power lay 
in his calm assumption that he would 
receive as perfect obedience as he gave 
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trust. He hoped we would be present at the 
entry, partly because he knew how much 
more than a mere trophy Damascus was 
to the Arabs, partly for prudential reasons. 
Feisal’s movement made the enemy coun- 
try friendly to the Allies as they advanced, 
enabling convoys to go up without escort, 
towns to be administered without garrison. 
In their envelopment of Damascus the 
Australians might be forced, despite orders, 
to enter the town. If any one resisted them 
it would spoil the future. One night was 
given me to make the Damascenes receive 
the British Army as their allies. 

This was a revolution in behavior, if 
not in opinion; but Feisal’s Damascus 
committee had for months been prepared 
to take over the reins when the Turks 
crashed. We had only to get in touch with 
them, to tell them the movements of the 
Allies, and what was required. So as dusk 
deepened Nasir sent the Rualla horse 
into the town to find Ali Riza, the chair- 
man of our committee, or Shukri el Ayubi, 
his assistant, telling them that relief would 


be available on the morrow, if they con- 
structed a government at.once. 

As a matter of fact, it had been done at 
4 o’clock in the afternoon. Ali Riza was 
absent, put in command at the last mo- 
ment by the Turks of the retreat of their 
army from Galilee before Chauvel; but 
Shukri found unexpected support from the 
Algerian brothers, Mohammed Said and 
Abd el Kader.* 

With the help of their retainers the Arab 
flag was on the Town Hall before sunset 
as the last echelons of Germans and Turks 
defiled past. They say the hindmost 
general saluted it, ironically. 

I dissuaded Nasir from going in. This 
would be a night of confusion, and it would 
better serve his dignity if he entered 
serenely at dawn. He and Nuri Shaalan 
intercepted the second body of Rualla 
camel men who had started out with me 


*Abd el Kader was the chief who had deserted 
Lawrence on his first recruiting trip into the Sirhan 
warning the Turks of his attempt to blow up the 
bridge at Tel el Shehab. 

















TROUBLE-MAKERS AND FANATICS 


These Druse tribesmen living in the vicinity of Damascus had done very little for the Arab cause, though 
they claimed a share in the victory. Later they were to wage a bloody religious war against the French 


troops in Syria. 
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JAFAAR PASHA ADDRESSING HIS OFFICERS 


This Turkish-trained general, who had been captured by the British and then released to fight with his 
countrymen against his former masters, proved one of the most valuable leaders in Lawrence’s army. 


from Derah this morning, and sent them 
all forward into Damascus, to support the 
Rualla sheikhs. By midnight when we 
went to rest we had 4,000 of our armed 
men in the town. 

I wanted to sleep, for my work was com- 
ing on the morrow; but I could not. 
Damascus was the climax of our two 
years’ uncertainty, and my mind was dis- 
tracted by tags of all the ideas which had 
been used or rejected in that time. 

When dawn came we drove to the head 
of the ridge which stood over the oasis of 
the city, and drove down the straight 
banked road through the watered fields in 
which peasants were just beginning their 
day’s work. A galloping horseman checked 
at our headclothes in the car, with a merry 
salutation, holding out a bunch of yellow 
grapes: 

“Good news: Damascus salutes you.” 

He came from Shukri. Nasir was just 
behind me. To him I carried the tidings, 
that he might have the honorable entry, a 
privilege of his fifty battles. With Nuri 
Shaalan beside him, he asked a final gallop 
from his horse, and vanished down the 


long road in a cloud of dust. To give him a 
fair start Stirling and I found a little 
stream, cool in the depths of a steep 
channel. By it we stopped to wash and 
shave. 

I was in Arab dress. Stirling, but for his 
head-covering, was all British staff officer. 
Some Indian troopers peered at us and 
our car and its ragged driver’s army shorts 
and tunic. Their non-commissioned officer, 
an obtuse and bad-tempered person, 
thought he had taken prisoners. When 
delivered from his arrest, we judged we 
might follow Nasir. 

Quietly we drove up the long street to 
the government buildings, on the bank of 
the Barada. The way was packed with 
people, lined solid on the sidewalks, in the 
road, at the windows, and on the balconies 
and housetops. Many were crying, a few 
cheered faintly, some bolder ones cried our 
names, but mostly they looked and looked, 
joy shining in their eyes. A movement like 
a long sigh, from gate to heart of the city, 
marked our course. 

At the town hall things were different. 
Its steps and stairs were packed with a 
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swaying mob: yelling, embracing, dancing, 
singing. They crushed a way for us to the 
antechamber, where were the gleaming 
Nasir and Nuri Shaalan, seated. On either 
side of them stood Abd el Kader, my old 
enemy, and Mohammed Said, his brother. 
I was dumb with amazement. 

Mohammed Said leaped forward and 
shouted that they with Shukri had formed 
the government and proclaimed Hussein 
“King of the Arabs”’ yesterday. While he 
ranted I turned to Shukri. He told me how 
the Algerians, alone of all Damascus, had 
stood by the Turks till they saw them 
running. Then with their Algerians they 
had burst in upon Feisal’s committee, 
where it sat in secret, and brutally as- 
sumed control. 

I turned to Nasir, meaning through him 
to check their impudence now from the 
start; but there came a diversion. The 
screaming press about us parted as though 
a ram drove through, men going down to 
right and left among ruined chairs and 
tables, while the terrific roaring of a fa- 
miliar voice triumphed, and stilled them 
dead. 

In the cleared space were Auda abu 
Tayi and Sultan el Atrash, chief of the 
Druses, tearing one another. Their follow- 
ers bounded forward, while I jumped in to 
drive them apart, crashing upon Mo- 
hammed el Dheilan, filled with the same 
purpose. Together we broke them, and 
forced Auda back a pace, while Hussein el 
Atrash hustled the lighter Sultan into the 
crowd, and away to a side room. 

Auda was too blind with rage to be 
fairly conscious. We got him into the great 
state hall of the building, an immense, 
pompous, gilded room, quiet as the grave, 
since all doors but ours were locked. We 
pushed him into a chair and held him, 
while in his fits he foamed and shouted till 
his voice cracked, his body twitching and 
jerking, arms lunging wildly at any weapon 
within reach, his face swollen with blood, 
bareheaded, the long hair streaming over 
his eyes. 

I went out and had Sultan el Atrash 
taken from the town secretly with all 
speed, then looked around for Nasir and 
Abd el Kader. The Algerians had per- 


suaded Nasir to their house for refresh- 
ment. There were more pressing public 
doings. We must prove the old days over, 
a native government in power. For this 
Shukri would be my best instrument as 
acting Governor. So in the Blue Mist we 
set off to show ourselves. 

Every man, woman, and child in this 
city of a quarter-million souls seemed in 
the streets, waiting only the spark of our 
appearance to ignite their spirits. Damas- 
cus went mad with joy. The men tossed off 
their tarbooshes to cheer, the women tore 
off their veils. Householders threw flowers, 
hangings, carpets, into the road before us, 
their wives leaned, screaming with laugh- 
ter, through the lattices and splashed us 
with bath-dippers of scent. Poor dervishes 
made themselves our running footmen in 
front and behind, howling and cutting 
themselves with frenzy. And over the 
local cries and the shrilling of women came 
the measured roar of men’s voices chanting 
“Feisal, Nasir, Shukri, Urens [Lawvence],”’ 
in waves which began here, rolled along 
the squares, through the market, down 
long streets to East Gate, round the wall, 
back up the Meidan, and grew to a wall 
of shouts around us by the citadel. 

They told me Chauvel was coming. 
Our cars met in the southern outskirts. 
I described the excitement and how our 
government could not guarantee adminis- 
trative services before the following day, 
when I would wait on him, to discuss his 
needs and mine. Meanwhile I made my- 
self responsible for the public order, only 
begging him to keep his men outside, be- 
cause to-night would see such carnival as 
the town had not held for six hundred 
years, and its hospitality might pervert 
their discipline. 

We sneaked back to the town hall to 
grapple with Abd el Kader, but he had not 
returned. I sent for him, and for his 
brother, and for Nasir, and got a curt re- 
ply that they were sleeping. So should I 
have been, but, instead, four or five of us 
were eating a snatch meal in the gaudy 
salon, sitting on gold chairs. I explained 
pointedly to the messenger what I meant. 
He disappeared, and in a few minutes a 
cousin of the Algerians came up, very 
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AIR POWER GUARDS THE DESERT 


Since the Ailes first gained control of Palestine and Arabia British and French air squadrons have helped 
maintain peace among the tribes and incidentally keep in power those native leaders acceptable to Lon- 
don and Paris. In this picture Colonel Lawrence is the second from the right. 


agitated, and said they were on their way. 
This was an open lie. I replied that it was 
well, since in half an hour I should have 
fetched British troops and looked care- 
fully for them. He ran off in haste. 

Nuri Shaalan asked quietly what I 
meant to do, and I told him that I would 
depose Abd el Kader and appoint Shukri 
in his place till Feisal came. Without wait- 
ing the old man went out to muster me his 
tribe, the Rualla. The Algerians came with 
their bodyguards and with murder in their 
eyes, but on the way saw Nuri Shaalan’s 
massed lowering tribesman, Nuri Said 
with his regulars in the square, and within, 
my reckless guardsmen lounging in the 
ante-chamber. They saw clearly that the 
game was up, yet it was a stormy meeting. 

In my capacity as deputy for Feisal I 
pronounced their civil government of 
Damascus abolished, and named Shukri 
Pasha Ayubi as acting Military Governor. 
Nuri Said was to be commandant of 
troops; Azmi, adjutant-general; Jemil, 
chief of public security. Mohammed Said 
in a bitter reply denounced me as a 


Christian and an Englishman, and called 
on Nasir to assert himself. Poor Nasir, far 
out of his depth, could only sit and look 
miserable at this falling out. Abd el Kader 
leaped up and cursed me virulently, puff- 
ing himself to a white heat of passion. I 
took no heed. Suddenly he leaped forward 
with drawn dagger. 

Like a flash Auda was on him, the old 
man bristling with the chained-up fury 
of the morning, and longing for a fight. It 
would have been heaven for him to have 
shredded some one there and then with his 
great fingers. Abd el Kader was daunted. 
Nuri Shaalan closed the debate by saying 
that the Rualla were mine and no ques- 
tions asked. I was persuaded that the 
Algerians should be seized and shot, but 
could not set the Arabs an example of 
precautionary murder as part of politics. 

We passed to work. Our aim was an 
Arab Government, with foundations large 
and native enough to employ the enthusi- 
asm and self-sacrifice of the rebellion, 
translated into terms of peace. We had to 
save some of the old prophetic personality 
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upon a substructure to carry that 9o per 
cent. of the population who had been too 
solid to rebel, and on whose solidarity the 
new state must rest. 

Rebels, especially successful rebels, were 
of necessity bad subjects and worse gover- 
nors. Feisal’s sorry duty would be to rid 
himself of his war friends, and replace them 
by those elements which had been most 
useful to the Turkish Government. Nasir 
was too little a political philosopher to feel 
this. Nuri Said knew, and Nuri Shaalan. 
Quickly they collected the nucleus of a 
staff. 

I chose an engineer to superintend the 
power house, charging him to illuminate 
the town that night. It would be our most 
signal proof of peace. Then sanitation. The 
streets were full of the débris of the broken 
army—derelict cars and carts, baggage, 
materials, corpses. Typhus, dysentery, 
and pellagra were rife among the Turks, 
and sufferers had died in every shadow 
along the line of march. Next a fire brigade: 
the local engines had been smashed by the 
Germans and the army storehouses still 
burned, endangering the town. Then the 
prisons: warders and inmates had van- 
ished from them altogether. Shukri made a 
virtue of this by amnesties, civil, military, 
political. 

Relief work. The destitute had been 
half-starved for days. Distribution from 
the army storehouses was arranged. The 
city might be starving in two days; there 
were no stocks in Damascus. To get 
temporary supplies from the near villages 
was easy if we restored confidence, safe- 
guarded the roads, and replaced the trans- 
port animals which the Turks had carried 
off, by others from the pool of capture. 

Taken all in all, this was a busy evening. 
Our aim was a facade rather than a finished 
building. And it was run up so furiously 
well that when I left Damascus on October 
4th, the Syrians had their de facto govern- 
ment, which endured for two years, with- 
out foreign advice, in an occupied country 
wasted by war, and against the will of 
important elements among the Allies. 

Later, a citizen woke me with word that 
Abd el Kader was making rebellion. I sent 
over to Nuri Said, glad the Algerian fool 


was digging his own pit. He had called his 
men, told them these sherifs were only 
English creatures, and conjured them to 
strike a blow for religion and the Caliph 
while there was yet time. They, simple 
retainers with an ingrained habit of 
obedience, took his word for it, and set 
out to make war on us. 

The Druses, for whose tardy services 
[they had done little or nothing to help the 
revolt] I had this night sharply refused to 
make reward, cared nothing for Islam or 
Caliph or Turk or Abd el Kader: but an 
anti-Christian rising meant plunder, and 
perhaps Maronites to kill. So they ran to 
arms, and began to burst open shops. 

At dawn we saw how small the trouble 
was. Buri Said had covered the parades 
with machine-gun sections, who in one 
long rattle of fire barraged them across 
to blank walls. Past these our sweeping 
parties urged the dissident. The appalling 
noise made the Druses drop their booty 
and flee down side alleys. Mohammed 
Said, not so brave as his brother, was taken 
in his house and jailed in the town hall. 
Again I itched to shoot him, but waited till 
we had the other. 

However, Abd el Kader broke back into 
the country. At noon it was all over. The 
Druses were expelled from the city, and 
lost horses and rifles at the hands of the 
citizens of Damascus, whom we had 
formed for the emergency into civic guards. 
These gave the town a warlike look. At 
lunch an Australian doctor implored me, 
for the sake of humanity, to take notice of 
the Turkish hospital. He enlarged further, 
describing an enormous range of many 
buildings without a single medical officer 
or orderly, packed with dead and dying, 
mainly dysentery cases, but at least some 
typhoid. In his description I recognized 
the Turkish barracks. 

I walked across and parleyed with the 
guard, who mistrusted my single appear- 
ance on foot. They had orders to keep out 
all natives lest they massacre the patients, 
a misapprehension of the Arab fashion of 
making war. At last my English speech got 
me past the little lodge whose garden was 
filled with two hundred wretched prisoners 
in exhaustion and despair. 
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Through the great door of the barrack I 
called up the dusty echoing corridors. No 
one answered. I stepped in to meet a 
sickening stench and, as my eyes grew 
open, a sickening sight. The stone floor 
was covered with dead bodies side by side, 
some in full uniform, some in undercloth- 
ing, some stark naked. They crept with rats 
who had ‘gnawed wet red galleries in them. 

Inside the ward the air was raw and still, 
and the dressed battalion of filled beds so 
quiet that I thought these too were dead, 
each man rigid on his stinking pallet. I 
stepped forward a little between their 
lines, holding my white skirts about me, 
not to dip my bare feet in their muck, 
when I heard a sigh and turned abruptly 
to meet the open beady eyes of an out- 
stretched man, while ‘“ Aman, Aman [pity, 
pity, pardon]”’ rustled from the twisted 
lips. There was a brown waver as several 
tried to lift their heads, and a thin flutter- 
ing like withered leaves as they vainly 
fell back again upon their beds. Later, the 
doctors told us of 56 dead, 200 dying, and 
700 not dangerously ill. We formed a 
stretcher party to carry down the corpses. 
Before the work was finished it was mid- 
night, and I went to bed, exhausted, for 
I had not slept three hours since we left 
Derah four days ago. 

At the hotel waited a bunch of urgent 
matters—some death sentences, a new 
justiciary, a famine in barley for the 
morrow if the train did not work. By morn- 
ing, after the sudden fashion of troubles, 
they were ended and our ship sailing under 
a clear sky. 

The armored cars came in, and the 
pleasure of our men’s sedate faces heart- 
ened me. Even the hospital was better. 
Prisoners had cleaned it and the courtyard, 
burning the lousy rubbish. A second gang 
had dug another great grave-pit and was 
filling it as opportunity offered. We had 
found food suitable for all but critical 
cases, and each ward now had some 
Turkish-speakng orderly in it. 

I was proudly contemplating other 
benefits when a Medical Major strode up 
and asked me shortly if I spoke English.* 


*Lawrence as a lieutenant-colonel was his 
superior officer, but still the Arab in his costume. 
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With a brow of disgust for my skirts and 
sandals he said: 

“You're in charge?”’ 

Modestly I smirked that in a way I was. 
Then he burst out, “Scandalous, disgrace- 
ful, outrageous, ought to be shot!”’ 

At this onslaught I cackled out like a 
chicken, with the wild laughter of strain. 
It did feel extraordinarily funny to be so 
cursed just as I had been pluming myself 
on having bettered the apparently hope- 
less. He glared at me, muttering ‘“ Bloody 
brute!” I hooted out again. And he 
smacked me over the face and stalked off; 
leaving me more ashamed than angry, for 
I felt that any one who pushed through to 
success a rebellion of the weak against their 
masters must come out of it so stained in 
estimation that afterward nothing in the 
world would make him feel clean. 

However, it was nearly over. When I 
got back to the hotel, crowds were be- 
setting it and at the door stood a gray 
Rolls-Royce which I knew for Allenby’s. I 
ran in and found him there with Clayton 
and Cornwallis and other noble people. 
In ten words he gave his approval of my 
having impertinently imposed Arab govern- 
ments, here and at Derah, upon the chaos 
of victory. He confirmed the appoint- 
ments of Ali Riza Rikabi as his Military 
Governor, under orders of Feisal, his 
army commander. 

He agreed to take over my hospital and 
the working of the railway. In ten minutes 
all the maddening difficulties had slipped 
away. Mistily I realized that the harsh 
days of my solitary battling had passed. 

Then we were told that Feisal’s special 
train had just arrived from Derah. A 
message was hurriedly sent him and we 
waited till he came upon a tide of cheering 
which beat up against our windows. It was 
fitting that the two chiefs should meet for 
the first time in the heart of their victory, 
with myself acting as the interpreter be- 
tween them. 

They were a strange contrast: Feisal, 
large-eyed, colorless, and worn like a fine 
dagger: Allenby, gigantic and red and 
merry, fit representative of the power 
which had thrown a girdle of humor and 
strong dealing round the world. 
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She Sends Her Buildings 
And Ideals into the Clouds 


NEIL M. CLARK 


FIFTY-TWO YEARS AGO a repre- 
sentative of British iron and steel interests 
visited Cleveland and its vicinity, studied 
the available raw material resources, trans- 
portation facilities, and labor supplies, 
pondered shrewdly the high wages paid 
to workmen and the respective locations 
of known deposits of iron ore and coal, and 
returning to England, reported thought- 
fully but unhesitantly that the iron 
masters of the United Kingdom need not 
fear, overmuch, the competition of the 
New World. 

“Tt is a physical impossibility,” he 
declared, “that iron can be made more 
cheaply in the United States than it can 
in England.” 

That was said half a century ago, when 
Great Britain outranked all other coun- 
tries in iron and steel production. To- 
day, by linking Pittsburgh, Erie, and 
Cleveland with imaginary lines, it is 
possible to circumscribe a roughly tri- 
angular area—the very region inspected 
and found wanting by the British agent— 
in which is produced approximately one 
half of all the iron, steel, and steel prod- 
ucts of the world. Meanwhile Great Brit- 
ain’s production has fallen relatively far 
behind. The obvious moral is that in 
these New United States, performance 
is likely to put prophecy to shame; the 
deed outstrips the dream; history in the 
making here assumes complex, fascinating 
phases; the color of life takes on richer 
tones. 

Cleveland, for example, located in the 
path of destiny, and by weight of num- 
bers, if for no other reason, the leader 
in this iron triangle, with startling speed 
has become at once the mother and the 












































PLAN FOR CLEVELAND’S TERMINAL 
TOWER 


The Van Sweringen brothers are erecting this 52- 
story office building in the Public Square, Cleve- 
land’s metropolitan heart. It will contain the new 
Union Station. 


nurse of enormous wealth: but not alto- 
gether, owing to iron and steel. For 
adjacent to the “triangle” on the west is 
the richest black-soil agricultural area of 
equal extent in the world; touching it is 
the world’s finest natural system of inland 
waterways; and within a night’s travel of 
it by rail live, it is estimated, eighty million 
people. Here, in the widest sense, is 
the basis of empire. Here is potential 
wealth. And here, in banks, trust com- 
panies, factories, homes, railroads, schools, 
and all other forms assumed by modern 
capital, is that wealth made actual. 

Now, if wealth were all—but wealth 





in Cleveland is not all. ‘Without vision, 
the people perish.” The people of Cleve- 
land axe vigorously alert, not only to the 
present, but also to the needs and promise 
of the future. The elder leadership, tra- 
ditionally conservative, is being replaced 
by younger leadership in which is dom- 
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inant the spirit of sane experiment, vigor, 
initiative, hardy pioneering. 

“Come back,” exclaimed one of these 
younger leaders, ““come back and see us 
again, ten years from now!” The remark 
was typical. Said another: ‘‘ We’ve hardly 
yet got going.” This, in spite of a history 
that has an epic sweep to it: in 1840, 
Cleveland ranked 3oth in size among the 
cities of this country; in 1860, 20th; in 
1880, 12th; in 1900, 8th; and in 1920, 5th; 
while to-day, her population is estimated 
so close to a million that the difference 
hardly matters, and if the suburbs ad- 
jacent and integrally related to her are 
counted the figure easily runs past a mil- 
lion. 

Traditionally, Cleveland stands for lead- 
ership in numerous directions. First among 
the great cities of this country, she for- 
mulated a plan for city development. More 
than once she has been called the best- 


55 
governed large city in America. Under 
a far-spreading wing she nestles one of the 
finest singly planned residential suburbs in 
the world. She has had more than her share, 
perhaps, of leaders devoted to the common 
welfare, from whom she has accepted a 
broadened conception of civic neighborli- 
ness—it was here that the idea of com- 
munity-managed trusts had its inception, 
and here too was the birthplace of the com- 
munity chest, replacing haphazard charity. 

She has striven above the ordinary for 
good schools, museums, libraries—here, 
for instance, originated the “open shelf” 
policy of library management, by which 
the bookcase door is unlocked and the 
public library becomes really public. 


She has, out of the dust and travail of 
struggles for three-cent street-car fares, 
achieved one of the best-equipped and 
most satisfactorily managed street rail- 
way systems in the country. Industri- 
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INDUSTRY REIGNS IN CLEVELAND’S FLATS 
This great lake port’s shipping facilities would be greatly augmented by the straightening of the Cuya- 
hoga River which is at present too crooked to accommodate large Lake boats. 
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ally, she leads in so many lines that it 
is no simple task to enumerate them all. 

A city truly great! Yet, it is char- 
acteristic of her spirit to-day that her own 
verdict is, “Come back again in ten 
vears!”’ 

The city’s magnificent destiny was not 
manifest in the earliest decades of her 
existence. General Moses Cleaveland, ar- 
riving in the year 1796 in charge of a 
survey party to run lines defining the 
“Connecticut Western Reserve,” and to 
pave the way for settlement in that re- 
gion, was highly pleased with the wooded 
bluffs overlooking the mouth of the Cuya- 
hoga River and Lake Erie. It looked to 
him like a pleasant place to live. Under 
his supervision, the village named in his 
honor was plotted, and in a mellow mo- 
ment he was heard to declare his opinion 
that some day the place actually might 
become as large as Windham, Connecticut, 
then a thriving community of some fifteen 
hundred souls. Even this modest pre- 
diction, uttered at a time when howling 
wolves made the woods perilous at night, 
bore the stamp then of wild optimism. 

For a time, the charge of undue opti- 
mism seemed merited. Migration west- 
ward, it will be remembered, reached Ohio 
by two main routes: one holding to the 
south, by the easy highway of the Ohio 
River; the other keeping to the Mohawk 
Valley and the Great Lakes. At first, the 
former route was favored. Thousands upon 
uncounted thousand of pioneers “floated 
down the river on the O-hi-o,” and along 
this route, Cincinnati developed. Before 
Cleveland was fairly out of baby rompers, 
Cincinnati was donning long trousers— 
she was the largest of western cities, 
headquarters for the packing industry, 
and confidently expected to become one 
of the largest cities of the world. Cleve- 
land, at that time, offered few enough 
competing advantages. As late as 1825, 
twenty-nine years after the original settle- 
ment, the village by the mouth of the 
Cuyahoga still had only about five hun- 
dred inhabitants. 

Canal-building gave Cleveland her first 
boost. The town, it was discovered, was 
situated about right to become the north- 


ern terminus of the Ohio Canal. This 
waterway crossed the state from north 
to south; it was completed in 1832, and 
inaugurated the state’s agricultural pros- 
perity. Farmers before that time raised 
wheat and received only 25 cts. a bushel 
for it, but now suddenly found themselves 
much nearer to markets, and prices ad- 
vanced to 75 cts. and even $1 a bushel; 
other products became valuable in propor- 
tion. 

Much of this heavy agricultural traffic 
passed eastward by way of Cleveland, 
Lake Erie, and the Erie Canal; and into 
the west by the same route came many 
products of industry and commerce. With 
boom-like speed, the population of the 
town on the Lake sprang to a little more 
than five thousand in 1835, and in the 
following year it was incorporated as a 
city. 

Railroad building, starting in the ’40’s 
and continuing unabated for three decades, 
gave Cleveland another great boost. Sig- 
nificantly, the northern part of Ohio, 
rather than the southern, became the 
throat of east-and-west traffic routes. 

But of greater consequence than rail- 
roads, canals, or any other single influ- 
ence, was the discovery of the enormous 
wealth hidden by nature in the Lake Su- 
perior iron ore deposits. Cleveland had 
excellent coal comfortably near, in Ohio 
and Pennsylvania, and she was located 
at a natural low-cost meeting-point for 
this coal and the Lake Superior ore; 
when these strategic facts were appre- 
ciated, it was evident that her position 
as an industrial center was invincible. 

Accordingly, beginning with the era 
of canals in the early ’30’s, Cleveland’s 
true destiny was amply foreshadowed in 
her rate of population growth. From 
then till now she has never failed to grow 
faster than Cincinnati, though the latter, 
because of her start, maintained a lead 
in actual numbers as late as 1890. Steadily, 
inevitably, without further booms, but 
with a stride that grew irresistible, the 
30th city became the sth. 

Cleveland drew on many lands for her 
great population. The original settlers 
were almost exclusively of pure New Eng- 
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TOM JOHNSON’S NAME STILL LIVES IN CLEVELAND 
Although Cleveland’s famous mayor, Tom L. Johnson, passed on sixteen years ago, 
his name is known in every home and civic regard is expressed in the splendid like- 
ness in the Public Square. Above is seen the business center of Cleveland. 


land stock. To-day, however, the New 
Englanders are fairly lost, so far as mere 
numbers go, for at the call of the heavy 
industries which were fostered from the 
first, there came wave after wave of heavy- 
muscled immigrants, mostly of Slavic, 
Germanic, or Latin origin. 


The census tells the story, and permits 
comparisons. The percentage of foreign- 
born in Cincinnati, for example, is rela- 
tively small; in both Detroit and Cleveland 
the percentage is much higher—in Detroit, 
29.1 per cent., in Cleveland, 30.1 per cent. 
Including with the foreign-born, all those 
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born in this country of foreign or mixed 
parentage, Cleveland had in 1920 a for- 
eign-origin population amounting to 69 
per cent. of the total, as against a white 
population of native parentage of 26.6 per 
cent. Detroit’s figures are somewhat 
similar; but there is a difference. Whereas 
an overwhelming proportion of Cleveland’s 
foreign-born—81 per cent., in fact—came 
from such countries as Poland, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Germany, Russia, Jugo- 
slavia, Austria, and Italy, Detroit has 
drawn to a considerably greater extent on 
northwestern Europe, and has attracted 
a heavy immigration from Canada also. 

These facts may be, and doubtless are, 
of more than superficial significance. 
In Cleveland, no doubt because of this 
special make-up of the population, the 
spirit of the aggressive, brainy New Eng- 
land stock has continued, for the most 
part, civically dominant. It is more than 
a coincidence that the man usually spoken 
of to-day as Cleveland’s leading citizen, 
Samuel Mather, is a direct lineal descend- 
ant of the seventeenth-century divine who 
wrote the “ Magnalia Christi Americana”’ 
—the Rev. Cotton Mather, the first New 
Englander to attain a certain eminence 
as an author and historian. 

Industrially, too, New England leader- 
ship steadily prevailed. Indeed, industrial 


Cleveland seems veritably the reincar- 
nated spirit of Mark Twain’s Connecticut 
Yankee, the chap who turned King Ar- 
thur’s Court topsy-turvy, and bragged: 
“T could make anything a body wanted— 
anything in the world, it didn’t make any 
difference what; and if there wasn’t any 
quick new-fangled way to make a thing, 
I could invent one—and do it as easy as 
rolling off a log.” 

In Cleveland are factories producing 
an amazing number and variety of objects, 
ranging from the smallest steel needles 
to mighty dock equipment capable of 
lifting a loaded freight car with the ease 
of a child’s plaything. Some products 
which Cleveland makes in quantities that 
entitle her to national leadership, or to 
very high rank, are bolts and nuts, au- 
tomobile parts, castings, carriage hardware, 
drop forgings, electric lamps, hoisting 
and conveying machinery, automobiles, 
metal stampings, oils, paints, and var- 
nishes, wire, wire nails, wire fences, 
springs—there are many more. The Cen- 
sus of Manufactures for 1925 values the 
products of Cleveland’s factories at 
$1,124,278,727. Though Detroit is the 
automobile city par excellence—the fact 
that Cleveland did not capture that in- 
dustry completely when she had a chance 
is a sore rib with Cleveland’s younger 














CLEVELAND’S PUBLIC HALL 


The central hall is complete and in use and funds have been appropriated for building the wings. The im- 
mense auditorium of this structure housed the 1924 Republican convention. 
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CLEVELAND CLAIMS MORE THAN A MILLION POPULATION 


Looking east on Euclid Avenue across East gth Street, 
the busiest street intersection in Cleveland. 


statesmen of business—Cleveland does 
rank exceedingly high in automobile pro- 
duction, and is probably first in the manu- 
facture of automobile parts. 

The diversity of products is held to be a 
flywheel to keep general business in the 
city healthy, even when there is some 
depression. A banker cites storage batter- 
ies. 

“Suppose the automobile business has 
hard sledding for a while,” he suggests. 
“That does not flatten out Cleveland’s 
battery plants. Batteries are needed 
steadily for the millions of old cars al- 
ready in use. And even if battery sales do 
dwindle alarmingly, we make about 14,000 
other products, and they help to preserve 
the tide of prosperity.” 

Dominant behind all else in Cleveland’s 
industry bulks iron. When the British 
agent visited the United States in 1875 
and reported unfavorably on a future iron 
and steel industry here, a comparatively 
small portion of the Lake Superior ore 
was known and in production. In fact, 
only the Marquette Range in northern 


Michigan was shipping ore, and that only 
at the rate of about a million tons a year. 
The Menominee, the Gogebic, the Ver- 
milion, and the enormously rich Mesabi 
Ranges still were untouched. The figures 
of the ore production of the Lake Superior 
district in successive decades themselves 
constitute a drama in miniature: 


YEARS GROSS 
TONS 
Before 1861 316,547 
1861-70 3,597,014 
1871-80 11,246,045 
1881-90 42,378,385 
1891-1900 114,233,482 
IQOI-10 321,653,085 
IQII-20 513,882,199 


Of this ore, approximately 60 per cent. 
ordinarily is delivered in the Cleveland 
district—that is, to five ports within 
arm’s length of one another along the 
lake side of the “iron triangle’—namely, 
Cleveland, Ashtabula, Conneaut, Fairport, 
and Lorain. 

When the British agent was here, fur- 
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CLEVELAND BELIEVES IN RECREATION 


Rockefeller Park, shown above, is one of Cleve- 
land’s chief beauty spots. The shady stretch of 
Lakeshore Boulevard, pictured at the right, is 
part of a great 100-mile pleasure drive which will 
some day encircle the entire city. 


thermore, Great Lakes shipping was com- 
paratively in its infancy. To-day, the 
facilities for handling traffic on the Lakes 
are marvels of precision: special types of 
freighters are built with numerous hatches 
which, when opened, give the vessel al- 
most the appearance of a hollow barge— 
loading equipment can put 10,000 tons 
of ore aboard a vessel in two hours—un- 
loading equipment can remove the same 
cargo in five hours. Great Lakes vessels 
can consequently be kept moving, with less 
time lost at the dockside, for a greater 
percentage of time during the season than 
any other cargo ships approaching them 
in the volume of freight handled. Carrying 
costs per unit are correspondingly low. 
Cleveland is the home of this shipping 
industry. Here the great fleets are largely 
owned. From here they are managed. 
There are about 770 commercial freight 
vessels on the Lakes, of which some 235 
are Canadian, and 535 American. The 
gross tonnage of the American fleet is 
about 2,800,000 and of this, about 65 per 
cent. claims Cleveland as headquarters. 
The volume of freight handled by these 
vessels in a good year is enormous. For 
example, the four main products carried 
—coal, ore, limestone, and grain— 


















amounted in 1925 to more than 113,000,000 
tons, and it is estimated that the total ton- 
nage for all classes of freight during that 
year was 120,000,000. In other years the 
tonnage has been appreciably higher. 
This immense cargo, it should be re- 
membered, is handled in a short season, 
only seven or eight months at the most, 
when the Lakes are ice-free; yet even in 
this limited time, the ton-mileage in an 
average year is practically one fourth 
of the ton-mileage of all the railroads of 
the country for the full twelve months of 
the year, and about one half of that of the 
roads east of the Mississippi and north of 
the Ohio. It is estimated that the cost to 
the consuming public ranges from one 
fifth to one seventh of the ton-mile cost by 
rail, and the total saving in the handling of 
ore, coal, and grain, as against handling 
the same quantities by rail, is about 
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$190,000,000 in a good year. Shippers are 
inclined to cite this figure in the same 
breath with the total amount—roughly, 
$120,000,o0o—spent by the government 
on the improvement of the Great Lakes, 
not annually, but since the very beginning. 

So, though Cleveland is a long morning’s 
walk from salt water, she is essentially 
a maritime city. All of her most impor- 
tant industries depend in large measure 
on the Lakes. And she is preparing for 
the day, which she hopes is not far dis- 
tant, when she will be linked direct with 
salt water, and ships from the seven seas 
will steam up the improved St. Lawrence 
waterway and unload cargoes at her front 
door. The latest plans for harbor develop- 
ment allow for a huge expansion to take 
care of this anticipated traffic. 

The things that make Cleveland what 











ress with it has been irregular in different 
years, but after a quarter-century it is 
now, with modifications, within sight of 
realization, and it stands as a monument 
to what a city can do for itself by taking 
thought. 

The original plan was to locate all pub- 
lic buildings, including the new Union 
Station, around a parkway, or mall, 
extending from the bluff overlooking Lake 
Erie, back as far as Superior Avenue and 
one corner of the Public Square. The cost 
at the time the plan was made was esti- 
mated at approximately $25,000,000. 
Values have increased enormously since 
then, of course, and the final cost will 
be much higher. 

The Union Station has been eliminated 
from the plan. Five of the nine buildings 
originally contemplated have been built; 





THE MUSEUM OF ART 


A building of rare beauty occupying a large niche in the cuitural life of Cleveland. It is the first unit of a 
noteworthy group planned for University Circle. 


she is, however, are not found solely or 
perhaps even chiefly in her factories or 
along her waterfront. She measures her- 
self by a tradition of striving for civic 
excellence in divers ways. As already 
mentioned, she is proud of being the first 
large city in this country to make a unified 
and comprehensive plan for the arrange- 
ment of public buildings, with a view to 
combining beauty and utility for a long 
future. It was in 1902 that her so-called 
Group Plan was formally adopted. Prog- 


with the Union Station eliminated, this 
means five of eight. All of the land, except- 
ing one third of an acre, has been acquired. 

The latest unit acquired is the Public 
Library, a building notable for its archi- 
tecture, and also for embodying the finest 
known facilities for placing books actu- 
ally in the hands of readers. Of the other 
buildings, the largest and in many ways 
most interesting is the Public Auditorium. 
One of the finest buildings of its kind any- 
where, believed to be the largest plastered 
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auditorium in the world, it is municipally 
owned, and is loaned or rented for gather- 
ings of nearly every kind, literally from dog 
shows to national political conventions. 
The largest single crowd was accommodated 
during the last Republican National 
Convention, when more than 13,000 seats 
were occupied. 

The main hall is 300 feet long, 215 feet 
wide, and 80 feet from floor to ceiling, and 
notasingle columnis used in the main arena. 
Here have been staged, at different times, 
entertainments as varied as garden shows, 
with plants growing for a week in real earth; 
tennis tournaments; boxing and wrest- 
ling matches; automobile shows; blooded 
stock shows; public dinners; track meets; 
dances; and innumerable conventions. 
Here was presented “The Miracle”— 
owing to the size of stage needed, Cleve- 
land was the only city in which this pro- 
duction was shown indoors, outside of 
Chicago and New York. The motion picture 
equipment of the hall is designed to throw 
a picture 330 feet from the projection room 
to the curtain—perhaps the largest installa- 
tion of the kind. The lighting arrange- 
ments, too, are unique as to both size and 
kind. A feature of the Auditorium is the 
possibility of shifting from one set to an- 
other ina short time. It is not uncommon 
to provide for a gigantic bridge party in 
the afternoon, for a boxing match the same 
evening, and for a big public dinner the 
following day, each gathering requiring 
a different kind and arrangement of fur- 
nishing. 

The Group Plan was only a first step 
in civic foresight; Cleveland to-day is 
tackling other and even bigger jobs. For 
example, through the agency of the 
Metropolitan Park Board, she is acquiring 
a vast acreage beyond the city limits, 
and in some cases even outside of the 
county. This is land unfitted for agricul- 
ture, but excellently adapted to recrea- 
tional purposes. The board’s plans call for 
land purchases on every side of the city— 
east, south, and west—and the intention is 
to link all eventually by means of a hun- 
dred-mile boulevard, which will circle the 
city, starting at Lake Erie well on the east, 
and coming back to Lake Erie on the west. 


Much of the property is highly scenic. 
Purposely, it is not artificially “parked”’ 
to any great extent, but as far as possible 
is left in its natural state, with, however, 
special playgrounds on which are located 
golf courses, bridle paths, small lakes and 
boat houses, picnic grounds, and the like. 
Already the board has purchased some 


.g,000 acres, at a cost of approximately 


$3,000,000. 

Another project on which an effective 
start has been made, is a proposed civic 
cultural center, which promises to be- 
come more intimately significant in the 
life of the city than even the great Group 
Plan; indeed, it may set standards never 
attained elsewhere, for the organization 
of civic cultural facilities. This develop- 
ment is planned for University Circle, 
located a few miles east of the Public 
Square on Euclid Avenue, at a point where 
the city’s Wade Park, the grounds of 
Western Reserve University, and the Case 
School of Applied Science meet. The 
Cleveland Museum of Art, first unit of the 
proposed group, is housed in a building of 
rare beauty, and already occupies a big 
niche in the cultural life of the city. Steps 
have been taken to erect buildings on 
adjacent property to house the Museum 
of Natural History, the School of Art, 
the Western Reserve University Library, 
and a new auditorium; possibly, too, sep- 
arate buildings will be provided for the 
School of Architecture and the Institute 
of Music. 

While it is part of the plan to harmonize 
the buildings, the project is not designed 
merely for the sake of an architectural con- 
geries. Essentially, the purpose is to 
integrate the activities of the various 
institutions in such a way that, without 
needless duplication of effort or expense, 
the greatest possible public service may 
be rendered. 

In many other ways, the city is actively 
projecting to-morrow on to-day. Indeed, 
one claim, of the many advanced by those 
who favor the city manager form of gov- 
ernment which Cleveland has adopted, is 
that it makes unified planning for future 
development particularly easy and effec- 
tive. Cleveland was the first large city to 
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adopt the manager plan, the gist of which 
is that the chief administrative execu- 
tive is hired rather than elected. In spite 
of the inherent conservatism of her New 
England leadership, or possibly because of 
it, Cleveland has reason to be known as a 
city militant politically. It was Cleveland, 
for instance, which developed the genius 


rousing campaign meetings, his fighting 
and sometimes spectacular leadership in 
office, his dynamic, winning personality, 
and his championship of issues for the 
people against what he termed the “ Inter- 
ests,” unquestionably brought city politics 
out of the blue and made it a daily break- 
fast-table drama for Cleveland; and it 











CLEVELAND BOASTS A SPLENDID PARK 





SYSTEM 


l-dgewater Park Beach, a unit in a large system of city and county parks, 
is a popular resort for thousands in summer. 


of Tom L. Johnson, whose fame still rings 
in the civic memory; so much so, indeed, 
that although Johnson died sixteen years 
ago, to this day his name can start an 
instant argument. Of what long-dead 
mayor of what other American city could 
as much be said? 

Mayor Tom’s statue sits solid and close 
to the ground—as he himself was close 
to the people while he lived—in a place 
of honor in the Public Square. On the base 
of that statue are carved certain lines, 
embodying a spirit of which the citizens 
of Cleveland are proud, though not all of 
them agree as to its source: 


He found us groping, leaderless and blind: 
He left a city with a civic mind; 

He found us striving each his selfish part: 
He left a city with a civic heart. 


Tom Johnson with his big circus tent and 


has remained interesting, and often dra- 
matic, through the administrations of such 
of Johnson’s successors as Newton D. 
Baker and Fred Kohler. 

The change to the city manager form of 
government was voted in 1921, and went 
into effect at the beginning of 1924. 
An attempt to overthrow the system has 
failed at one election. Professional politi- 
cians do not favor it, because it deprives 
them of patronage, which is their best 
means of holding together their ward and 
precinct organizations. The city manager 
is hired by an elective council, and can be 
discharged, for cause, only by the council. 
He in turn appoints his heads of depart- 
ments, and in their selection neither the 
city nor the council has a voice. The pur- 
pose is to enable him to build up a respon- 
sible, responsive, flexible administrative 
machine, thoroughly businesslike, and 
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unhampered by the political dead-beats 
who prey on pre-election promises. 

In practice, as divorced from theory, 
the plan has won very considerable com- 
mendation, especially from business and 
professional interests. Partly, no doubt, 
this is due to the personality and ability 
of the manager who was chosen. William 
R. Hopkins, a lawyer by training and a 
man of affairs by preference and practice, 
is an administrator with some of the 
characteristic energy of Tom Johnson 
himself. Hopkins was iargely instru- 
mental, a number of years ago, in building 
the belt-line railroad in Cleveland, and 
he has engaged in a variety of other busi- 
ness enterprises. His training and tech- 
nique are those of the man of business. 
Hence, as might be expected, one of the 
early achievements of his administration 
was a financial reorganization which, 
first of all, put the city books in shape to 
yield monthly financial statements—a 
thing they had not done for years— 
matched budgets with expenditures, and 
arranged for handling the city’s bonded 
indebtedness in a dependable fashion. 
At his instance, too, Cleveland has ac- 
quired the largest municipally owned air- 
port in the country. 

He has devised plans and fought vig- 
orously for the straightening of the 
Cuyahoga River, a stream naturally as 
crooked as a dog’s hind leg—at present, 
owing to the bends and turns, it is im- 
passable for boats above 525 feet in length, 
an unfortunate fact, since the average 
modern boat on the Lakes is from 600 to 
635 feet long. He has also developed a 
program for reclaiming the lake front, 
a project which has long been on the wind, 
but never before has been brought down to 
concrete terms—the Manager proposes 
a much-needed through boulevard along 
the lake front, and also greatly increased 
port facilities. 

No story of Cleveland to-day and to- 
morrow can claim to be complete if it 
omits a reference to the Van Sweringens. 
Probably nowhere in the United States 
could be found any man, or two men, 
more completely and dramatically illus- 
trating the influence individuals can exert 


on civic development. Oris P. is the elder, 
M. J. the younger. Nobody presumes to 
know a great deal about them, privately, 
for they shun the calcium. They are young: 
the elder is still two years shy of fifty. 
Neither brother is married. They live 
together, and in all business affairs act as 
one. 

“Poets who have learned how to figure” 
—that is a friend’s characterization of 
them. 

They are not, indeed, easy to tag and 
slip into the usual pigeonholes of com- 
monplace performance. They were dream- 
ers before they were anything else, but 
with a marvelously practical twist to their 
dreaming, and a genius for organization. 
They dreamed an ideal residence commu- 
nity for Cleveland—and created it. They 
dreamed fast transportation to serve 
this community—and became street rail- 
way operators. A steam railroad got in 
their way—they bought it and became 
railroad men. They dreamed of a trans- 
portation system so vast as to be exceeded 
in size by only two others—that dream 
may still, in some ingenious way, come 
true. 

Cleveland is indebted to these two for 
much: for the residence suburb, Shaker 
Heights; for strategic railroad connections 
that make Cleveland one of the most easily 
accessible cities for something like 50 per 
cent. of the population of the United 
States and Canada; and for a Union Sta- 
tion development, now under way, rivaling 
in beauty and utility anything of the kind 
anywhere. 

The Shaker Heights development was 
inspired, possibly, by what the brothers 
saw happening to famous old Euclid 
Avenue, once one of America’s great 
residence streets. Millions were spent on 
mansions, as on Fifth Avenue in New York, 
and after a bare quarter-century of glory, 
business swept in irresistibly and de- 
stroyed the residence values. 

The Van Sweringens were nobodies then, 
with, it is hinted, a business past of 
slight promise. But they grasped the 
fundamental idea of developing a resi- 
dential community so located, planned, 
and protected, that the expansion of busi- 
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ness and other forms of encroachment 
could not destroy iesidence values within a 
single generation. On the rock of this 
idea they built their own fortunes and 
Shaker Heights, a suburb unrivalled of 
its kind, unless, perhaps, by the Coun- 
try Club District of Kansas City, where 
similar intentions and intelligence have 
achieved similar results. 

Restrictions embodied in the deeds are 
designed to preserve Shaker Heights prop- 
erty from value-destroying influences for 
a century to come. The restrictions ap- 
ply to size, architecture, landscaping, 
and anything else that can make a par- 
ticular district desirable or undesirable 
for home purposes. Small, inexpensive 
homes, for instance, are not permitted 
next door to mansions, where they are 
obviously inappropriate. Architectural 
“freaks” are not tolerated. Certain types 
of houses, not considered suitable, are 
banned entirely. The location of all build- 
ings on each lot is specified. Construction 
materials, roofing materials, the heating 
apparatus, and the like, must be approved. 
A home owner, to please a private whim, 
may not endanger the worth of his neigh- 
bors’ property. 

“A beautiful home,” the Van Swerin- 
gen’s allege—and they have gone to 
lengths to prove it—‘‘is just as possible on 
a small parcel as on a large one.” 

Interesting is the fact that a Shaker 
Heights home may have two or more 
“fronts,”’ but no “backs.” 

“This is so,” the founders point out, 
“because the wide, open spaces between 
the houses make each dwelling almost as 
visible from the next street as from that 
upon which the lot abuts.” 

“Furthermore,” they say to residents, 
“the ceaseless flow of automobile traffic 
lessens your interest in the street side 
of the house, and suggests the privacy 
and safety of a well-studied garden, be- 
hind your house, if you will, but not at 
the ‘back’ of it; for the ‘Garden Front’ 
surrounded and embowered with flowers, 
and mirrored in the waters of a limpid 


” 


pool, has a charm and sacredness about 
it for your family and friends, that the 
mere passerby on the street is not priv- 
ileged to see or enjoy.” 

The effect of such planning as the 
Van Sweringens have insisted on, may be 
stated concretely. In 1900, the land on 
which Shaker Heights now stands was 
appraised for taxation on a 60 per cent. 
basis at $240,000, representing a true 
value at that time of about $400,000. 
In 1923, the same land was appraised 
at $29,282,320—approximately the true 
value. In other words, the rate of increase 
in this twenty-three year period was more 
than 7,200 per cent. 

Shaker Heights, when the Van Swerin- 
gens began developing it, was without 
transportation. They planned, and built, 
a rapid-transit electric line. It was trouble 
about securing a right-of-way for this line 
that took them into the railroad business: 
the Nickel Plate Railroad had preémpted 
certain property they needed, and they 
bought the Nickel Plate. From this point 
began the enormous expansion of their 
railroad operations. 

The new Union Station which they are 
building will easily out-top all other 
structures in Cleveland. It is a magnificent 
project, from the standpoint both of 
architecture and of engineering. It is so 
placed and planned that it overlooks and 
fits in with the original Group Plan city 
buildings, although it is not integral 
with them. A graceful center tower, with 
offices, will rise fifty-two stories above 
the street level. The location of the station 
at the Public Square involves tearing away 
and rebuilding an enormous section of 
down-town Cleveland. Here a new de- 
velopment in “air rights’? property is 
looked for, comparable to that in the 
neighborhood of the Grand Central Sta- 
tion in New York. 

By such steps does Cleveland achieve 
her destiny, and more. There is reason 
and significance in the invitation—or 
was it a promise?>—‘‘Come back and see 
us again in ten years!” 














THE BOOK TOWER—PRIDE OF DETROIT 
This huge structure will be 85 stories high, or 25 
stories higher than the Woolworth Building. What 
will happen to traffic in its neighborhood? 


“THE ART of living together comfortably 
in large numbers” is Professor T. N. 
Carver’s definition of civilization. Shall 
we then call the skyscraper a valuable or 
a treacherous contribution to civilization? 
Along with the telegraph, railroads, power 
transmission, and the two-cent post, 
though in a less striking degree than 
these, it assists the processes of city- 
making. Human beings like to draw to- 
gether, and find profit in doing some 
kinds of work in close proximity. Sky- 
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PITTSBURGH'S CATHEDRAL OF LEARNING 


Centralization of the University of Pittsburgh’s 
activities will be achieved in this 52-story edifice, 
which should be completed in three years. 


scrapers help them do this in countless 
special ways, for by their means it 
becomes possible to assemble under one 
roof, or in one block, all sorts of con- 
veniences and interrelated businesses 
that never could have been brought to- 
gether so well or administered so cheaply 
on the basis of vast lateral extension. Yet 
the skyscraper is being criticized severely. 

The mildest way to state the case 
against tall buildings is to say that they 
tend to unfortunate excesses. But every- 
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A Public Nuisance P 


Photograph from Wurts Brothers 
ONE OF THE WORLD’S TALLEST HOTELS 
The beauty of the Hotel Shelton, New York, 
winner of the Architectural League’s first prize 
in 1925, is obscured by surrounding tall buildings. 


body is not so moderate. For instance, 
Henry H. Curran, former Borough Presi- 
dent of Manhattan, lately Immigration 
Commissioner for the Port of New York, 
and now the spokesman of the City Club 
of New York, blew his trumpet before the 
walls of Jericho the other day and said: 


The skyscraper used to be a novelty but 
to-day it is a nuisance. We must have no more 
of these pests. . .. As a member of the Mayor’s 
Committee on the City Plan, I shall urge that 
the city government limit the height of future 

















© Wurts Brothers 
THE PEAK OF NEW YORK’S SKYLINE 
Although its supremacy is threatened, the Wool- 
worth Building, with its 60 stories and height of 
792 feet, is still the world’s highest building. 


buildings in Manhattan to the width of the 
avenue or street on which the building faces. 
... My suggestion is a simple, immediate, and 
obvious remedy for an intolerable condition. 
The skyscraper must go. 


Mr. Curran is not alone. Height regula- 
tions, restrictions on building densities, 
setback requirements, and zoning ord- 
inances have lately become topics of dis- 
cussion in scores of American cities where 
people seem to themselves to be living less 
comfortably to-day than they were yester- 
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day. Skyscrapers occupy a large place in 
this discussion. Give even a little attention 
and you will be forced to conclude that 
although no one can condemn very tall 
buildings more heartily than some one 
else will praise them, nobody can pretend 
that they do not matter to our modern 
towns. They are indeed modifying them in 
many ways. They are doing more than 
alter their appearance—they have changed 
the conditions of life, opened a new chapter 
of land economics, and raised a fresh crop 
of difficult problems in urban administra- 
tion. 

I do not propose to discuss esthetic 
questions. Tall buildings may be beautiful 
or hideous, handsomely situated or badly 
placed. Let that be granted. Nor can I 
deal here with the array of legal and ad- 
ministrative questions with which the 
problem of controlling the heights, masses, 
and locations of buildings fairly bristles. 
But I want to remind the reader how very 
recently the skyscraper arrived among us, 





THE WOMEN’S GARMENT CENTER, NEW YORK CITY 


and how we have been dealing with it since 
it arrived. 


When the “Century Dictionary” was 
published in 1890, it did not include any 
reference to tall buildings among its def- 
initions of the word “skyscraper.”’ True, 
builders had recently begun to climb 
above the sixth story. The Auditorium 
Building (1888-9) and later the “ Monad- 
nock” office building (1891) in Chicago, 
masonry affairs which astonished the 
world by rising to ten and sixteen stories 
in height respectively, had presaged the 
larger effort that was to come. But until 
the American rolling mills began to turn 
out cheap structural steel, and until a 
rapid elevator was provided, no consider- 
able heights were practical. These became 
available during the ’9o0’s. Then Chicago 
became the pioneer. New York followed, 
and Manhattan soon had more tall 
buildings than Chicago. In the late ’go’s 
a number of buildings more than ten 
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Manufacturers of women’s clothing in these tall buildings require shipping facilities on the streets for 


which no provision has been made inside the building line. The skyscraper is held responsible for the 


resulting traffic congestion. 
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stories high went up in different 
places. Then New York’s skyline 
began to be talked about. By 
1902 there were about 184 build- 
ings on Manhattan below 65th 
Street, which were ten stories or 
more high, but only 3 of them 
rose to more than twenty stories. 
In 1925, the island was carrying 
838 below 65th Street and 97 of 
them ran up more than twenty 
stories. 

The new architecture was a 
novelty in a world whose ap- 
petite was keen for novelties. 
Was it beautiful or was it hide- 
ous? This was the question which 
the public asked at first. Every 
distinguished foreigner who 
came to write a book about his 
American impressions, had to 
have his say on the subject. If 
he did not volunteer it, he was 
interviewed. Each year there was 
a new height record. A race was 
on, and everybody watched it. 
How high next? The new-style 
edifices, springing up in many 
of the greater cities of the United 
States, seemed to offer a measure 
of compensation for the absence 
of ancient monuments and other 
“sights” that tourists are told to 
admire in the older countries. 
The skyscraper became a pet of the Ameri- 
can imagination. In the open doorway to 
the western continent, something more 
astonishing and more commanding than 
the Colossus of Rhodes had suddenly 
been raised up. Egypt had built pyramids, 
but our graceful, aspiring houses of busi- 
ness were to rise higher than the tombs of 
the Pharoahs or the dome of St. Peter’s in 
Rome. The fact that the Woolworths and 
Wrigleys promptly exploited the idea for 
advertising purposes could not degrade it. 
The American genius was expressing itself 
in a new form. Everybody could stand at 
gaze. Nobody could ignore, even though 
some might criticize. We were delighted 
by this challenge to the old conventions. 

The skyscraper may be said to have in- 
troduced the third dimension into city 





Courtesy, Corona Mundi, International Art Center 
TRAFFIC LANES OF THE FUTURE 
Elevated highways piercing upper building levels to expedite 
traffic in to-morrow’s giant cities are shown in this drawing by 


Hugh Ferriss. Such conceptions are a logical result of trying 
to maintain circulation without limiting height. 


planning. Since skyscrapers arrived, we 
have begun to deal with cubes piled upon 
cubes, pierced by elevator shafts which 
are practically vertical streets. New conse- 
quences are still disclosing themselves 
and the end is not in sight. Something un- 
precedented has thus been started. How 
fast it has advanced already can be 
appreciated when it is stated that in New 
York City the daily passenger movement 
in elevators is supposed to be twice as 
large as that carried by the railroads and 
other horizontal transit facilities of Man- 
hattan. All this has happened within 
about thirty years. It is only about 
twenty years since the skycrapers began 
to be really numerous. This is a short 
time within which to learn by experience 
what such an innovation truly imports. 
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A CATHEDRAL OF COMMERCE 


A drawing by Cass Gilbert of the 610-foot struc- 
ture which is being erected on the site of famous 
old Madison Square Garden, New York, for the 
New York Life Insurance Company. 


It has happened before that the super- 
ficial aspects of an innovation are the first 
to attract attention, and later it has be- 
come clear that other less obvious qualities 
which it possesses are to be recognized as 
being more necessary to consider. The 
public mind was interested in their novelty 
and appearance when the first skyscrapers 
went up. Soon it began to dawn on the 
general understanding that very tall 
buildings might affect public health and 
public safety; a building must not go so 
high as to shut light out of the streets and 
compel large numbers of people to work 
under artificial illumination; egress in 
time of fire or other emergency must be 
insured. Accordingly, height restrictions 
were enacted in many cities with a prompt- 
ness that must be considered remarkable 





when one reflects upon the obstinacy of 
the American tradition against interfering 
with private property in land. The new 
laws usually contained “setback” provi- 
sions to govern what might be built above 
the cornice line. The main idea was to 
admit sky light to the streets. Thus, on the 
one hand the principle of height limitation, 
which has long been familiar in European 
cities, was introduced in America, and on 
the other hand architects were led to 
design the pyramidal building masses 
which are coming to be a striking feature 
of New York’s aspect. This kind of public 
control is now being exercised more and 
more widely and, on the whole, more and 
more stringently. It is usually embodied 
in what are called zoning ordinances. 
During the agitation which secured 
these ordinances almost nothing was said 
about the effect of building densities upon 




















A MIDDLE WESTERN LANDMARK 


The American Insurance Union Building in 
Columbus, Chio, which will be completed in June, 
will house a 3,100-seat theater. It is 53 stories 
in height and rivals the Woolworth Building. 
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street congestion and the city’s circulatory 
system. But in the last five or six years, the 
public has begun to discover this point 
about high structures. When one examines 
places like the “Loop” district of Chicago, 
downtown Manhattan, and the new office- 
building area around the Grand Central 
Station in New York, it becomes apparent 
that a city gains little by digging new sub- 
ways and providing other means of hori- 
zontal communication unless, at the same 
time, it restricts building to something 
commensurate with the facilities for get- 
ting about. Perhaps this would have been 
perceived more promptly if the multiplica- 
tion of automobiles had not drawn atten- 
tion away to another phenomenon of the 
time. But to-day it is for the sake of pre- 
venting congestion, as well as in the interest 
of health and safety, that more drastic 
restrictive ordinances are being advocated. 


























THE TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 


The beauty of the modern skyscraper is lost with- 
out sufficient adjoining space to admit of its being 
seen in perspective as one may view the new home 
of The Chicago Tribune. 
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THE NEW EQUITABLE TRUST BUILDING 


The beauty of design which grew out of the setback 
requirements of New York’s zoning laws is well 
illustrated in this 38-story bank building, now 
under construction. 
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Finally, as the latest stage in the 
crystallization of our experience of the 
novelty, various elements of its expensive- 
ness to the building promoter, to its 
neighbor, and to the city are beginning to 
be discussed. When these are more widely 
appreciated, it may be expected that there 
will be a demand for an assertion of the 
public’s interest beyond anything now 
expressed in the building codes and zoning 
ordinances. 

Such, in brief, is the history, and such 
seems to be the reasonable prediction. 


To understand the present-day indict- 
ment of the skyscraper, it is necessary to 
recognize that it includes several different 
counts or charges. 

Consider skyscrapers first as a cause of 
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local street congestion. In 1913, the New 
York Heights of Buildings Commission 
described an actual situation which has 
since then become worse rather than bet- 
ter: 


Assuming that pedestrians will use sidewalk 
space only and will move in one direction 
only, there is room on Trinity Place and 
Church Street for but 56 per cent. of the oc- 
cupants of the buildings located on those 
streets; on Broadway, 50 per cent.; on Nassau 
Street, 32 per cent.; and on New Street, but 
19 per cent. 


This statement refers to the crowds which 
belong in the buildings fronting on the 
streets named. It does not reckon other 
people who may have to use the streets as 
passageways. Nor does it mention passing 
vehicles, nor take account of the fact that 
tall buildings cause an augmented number 
of vehicles to assemble and pause in their 
neighborhood. 

At present, tall buildings usually ag- 
gravate vehicular congestion even more 
than they need to, because very few 
provide space for the loading and unload- 
ing of goods within the lot line. Consider 
the consequences as illustrated on the 
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fringe of the so-called New Garment Cen- 
ter in New York. On Seventh and Eighth 
Avenues, north and south of the Pennsyl- 
vania Station, a number of immense build- 
ings have lately been put up. In large part 
they were designed for the use of the 
garment trades, and these trades require 
a considerable movement of packages and 
cases. Not one of the five buildings which 
now stand on the east side of Seventh 
Avenue, with doors for goods-delivery on 
the cross streets numbered from 33rd to 
38th, has provided any space for trucks 
to load and unload inside the lot line. 
Packing cases have to be handled across 
the public sidewalk, and trucks and 
wagons must stand in the streets beside the 
curb while the transfer of goods to interior 
elevators goes on. These deliveries are all 
made in narrow side streets through which 
crosstown movement struggles to main- 
tain communication with the Pennsylvania 
and Long Island Terminals. The aggregate 
floor space in these buildings is about 39 
acres. Their side-street frontage amounts 
to only about 847 feet. 

What this comes to may be illustrated 
by supposing a case. It would strike 
every one as an imposition on the public 
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THE CHANGING SKYLINE OF LOWER MANHATTAN 


The recently erected New York Telephone Building is to be seen at the left of the Woolworth 
Building’s familiar spire. Gold and color add to the charm of the former building’s tower. 
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THE SKYSCRAPER DISTRICT OF MID-TOWN MANHATTAN 


Looking northeast from the neighborhood of the Pennsylvania Station on 33rd Street. This recent aérial 
photograph shows the new pyramidal architecture that has resulted from zoning laws. 


if a man were to fill up a 39-acre lot with 
one-story offices, showrooms, and work- 
shops, sending out and taking in large 
daily consignments of materials, but were 
to make no provision for any vehicle to 
enter the grounds. Some sarcastic person 
would ask why he did not “go the whole 
hog” and build shipping sheds for himself 
in the middle of the public way. But there 
are about 39 acres of floor space in the five 
buildings just referred to; and the result- 
ing absorption of street space for trans- 


shipping is typical of what happens in 
many other places. 

The public cries out for auto-parking 
ordinances and for better traffic regulation 
—measures of relief that would be appli- 
cable within the horizontal plane in which 
their effort to get about is impeded, and 
in which that comparatively new thing, 
the automobile, is becoming palpably 
obstructive. But are motors too numerous 
here or there because they have become so 
popular, or because something is drawing 
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too many to a few spots? Every acre of 
busy floor space implies a certain number 
of visiting cars. How can anti-parking 
regulations and traffic “cops” fend them 
away from the only bits of the earth’s sur- 
face on which they can stand to load and 
unload at destination? Part of the trouble is 
inside the lot line and overhead, But our 
natural processes of thought fail to appre- 
hend the case that way. Our minds cannot 
easily take the measure of physical 
quantities (like floor-areas) that are hidden 
from view, and so they become focused on 
the motor cars that are plainly visible in 
the street. 

In connection with congestion, there is 
also a complaint that skyscrapers occasion 
heavy municipal outlays for new pave- 
ments, new subways, new sewer mains, and 
special fire protection. These may or may 
not load betterment assessments on to 
adjoining owners who are not ready to 
build up and earn interest on them. 

It has been pointed out, too, that sky- 
scrapers frustrate certain municipal im- 
provements by “freezing up” the existing 
street scheme. That is, they make it im- 
possible to open new streets or widen old 
ones without more expenditure than the 
taxpayers are willing to stand for. Again, 
weare reminded that masses of skyscrapers 
tend to create situations in which many 
people have to work without the daylight 
and air that are essential to health. 

Experts in such matters say that the 
special fire hazards incident to tall build- 
ings are serious. No disaster has yet hap- 
pened in a way to cause the loss of many 
lives, but Baltimore and San Francisco 
have taught us that “fire-proof’’ buildings 
are not safe from some of the worst effects 
of fire. Smoke can cause both suffocation 
and panic, even though the building does 
not burn to the ground. Where streets are 
so crowded that apparatus cannot be 
moved quickly, the hazards to life and 
property are multiplied. When a fire is 
above the eighth or tenth floor, the best 
modern apparatus is ineffectual if used 
from outside; the internal fire equipment 
of the burning building has to be relied 
upon. The Chief Inspector of Buildings in 
New York has said: 
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It may be stated as a general proposition 
that the danger to life increases almost in 
direct proportion to the height of the building. 


Quite a different kind of charge that is 
now being added to the bill of particulars 
is that the skyscraper syphons people 
away from parts of the city to which they 
would spread horizontally if they were not 
provided for vertically. Thus it is said that 
when skyscrapers are built too rapidly 
they cause “blighted districts” elsewhere. 
Blighted districts are an economic waste 
and a misfortune to the community and 
may offset certain economic benefits of 
other kinds. It is a mistake to talk about 
high buildings “creating” values. They can 
hardly be said to do this except in their own 
immediate neighborhood. They capture or 
redistribute values. The extra number 
of tenants whom they accommodate are 
not added to the city but are withdrawn 
from other buildings or neighborhoods. 

It is very commonly said, especially by 
real estate dealers—who of all men ought 
to know better—that high buildings are 
necessary because the land they are built 
upon costs so much. A vicious circle under- 
lies this reasoning. In a city where heights 
are unrestricted and people will con- 
centrate in sufficient numbers to fill a few 
high buildings, the land on which they may 
go up rises to prices which are predicated 
on the expectation that they will be 
erected. But if building-heights have been 
restricted, the price of land will not rise 
above the figure upon which low buildings 
can pay ground rents. If the city requires 
more offices or apartments what will 
happen will be, not that a few sites rise to 
fabulous prices, but that many lots ap- 
preciate moderately in value. 

As a result of the cycle of influences 
which operates through land values, each 
skyscraper tends to destroy its own monop- 
oly of sky advantages very soon. Neigh- 
bors are forced to compete with it and 
the rival structures which they put up 
alongside, deprive it of light and cut 
down its profits. 


Is there no answer to these criticisms? 
Is there nothing to be said by way of re- 
buttal in behalf of a form of edifice 
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THE LARGEST SKYSCRAPER WITHOUT 
SETBACKS 


Built before zoning laws compelled setbacks, the 
37-story Equitable Building in New York cuts off 
light and air from streets and adjoining property. 


which so often delights the eye and—in a 
social order in which it is more and more 
necessary to save time and space—minis- 
ters so gorgeously to concentration? I 
suspect that the reader is all ready to ad- 
vance at least one answer. It is this: 

The charges against skyscrapers that 
have been enumerated are not arguments 
against their height, but against the place 
where they are built, the plan of ground 
use, or the gathering of too many within too 
small a space. If you put too many on a 
small street, of course the street becomes 
dark and overcrowded, unhealthful, dan- 
gerous in case of fire. If you spread them 
far apart, those inconveniences will disap- 
pear. If you don’t plan them with decent 
consideration for the public, by providing 
shipping facilities within the walls, then 
the adjoining streets are certain to be 
blocked by trucks. But bad plans are not 
necessary to high buildings any more than 
to low ones. If an adequate street system 
is not laid out in advance of building, 
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THE WORLD’S LARGEST OFFICE 
STRUCTURE 


The new 31-story Graybar Building in New York, 
in spite of its setbacks, now claims the title long 
held by the Equitable Building. 


there will always be trouble. And that is 
surely a question of town planning, not 
of building forms. If you rush up new 
buildings of any kind too fast for the 
community, you produce a reaction which 
is known as depression; but it does not 
matter whether the depression registers 
itself locally or at an outlying spot which 
you have called a “blighted district.” 
The trouble is that you have piled too 
many goods on to the counter, not that 
you have arranged them in high piles. 
Of course subways and sewers have to be 
enlarged. But that may be cheaper than 
it would be to build extensions for a more 
widely dispersed population. In short, it is 
not the building itself but the way it is 
related to other things that is wrong. 
That is true. But it does not solve the 
problem of insuring against the conse- 
quences of wrong location, bad use of lot 
space, over-concentration of high buildings 
in a small area. The fact remains that 
very tall buildings do produce the grave 
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inconveniences that have beenenumerated, 
first, because such buildings tend to 
huddle together on the highest-priced land 
and then excite a local overproduction of 
their own species by forcing land values 
up in their immediate proximity, and sec- 
ond, because when the overproduction 
has occurred it is almost impossible to 
abate it. 

It has been dinned into us that the in- 
teraction of supply and demand quickly 
checks or corrects overproduction: if too 
many goods are manufactured, the market 
will not absorb them, and factories will 
slow up until the supply has been con- 
sumed; if a surplus of commodities is not 
soon absorbed by domestic consumption, 
what one tries to do nowadays is to 
“dump” it abroad. So we fall into the 
habit of assuming that a universal law 
works automatically to keep every kind of 
overproduction from having lasting effects. 

But there is a difference between com- 
modities and buildings that are attached 
to the ground and endure for decades. The 
latter cannot be “consumed” in the sense 
of being rapidly used up, nor can they be 
dispersed to remote markets. When any 
one spot has been treated to an over-dose 
of buildings, time is exceedingly slow to 
cure it. Once a neighborhood has been 
overcrowded with such structures, dark- 
ness, street congestion, and fire hazards con- 
tinue as long as the buildings stand. To 
be sure, the neighborhood may deteriorate 
so that the investors are wiped out, and 
in that bookkeeping sense the over- 
production may be written off. But the 
buildings themselves will remain—rooker- 
ies for the tenantry that uses obsolete or 
run-down property. 

Thus, three things appear to have been 
established by the last thirty years’ ex- 
perience: 

First, skyscrapers will be a small minor- 
ity of the buildings in any city; but their 
height, location, and form or plan in- 
directly affect the welfare of the whole 
community. 

Second, the small percentage of very 
high buildings which may be expected in 
any community will—most of them—tend 
to huddle as close together as possible, will 


force each other higher and higher into the 
air, and will then tend to create sidewalk 
congestion, traffic congestion, and a com- 
munity pattern which is too intensely 
focused upon one or two spots. 

Third, if these tendencies are not antici- 
pated and checked the regrettable condi- 
tions which they produce will prove to 
be almost incapable of removal. Each 
community must adopt a policy of pre- 
vention. To expect to remove the evil if 
and when it develops will be to invite an 
incurable condition. 

The conclusion would seem to be that 
legal regulations should not prohibit 
height (which may be excellent in the 
right place), but should insist that height 
shall be related to space on the ground. 
Proportion and scale between vertical 
and horizontal dimensions will then be 
preserved in the city, not merely for the 
eye but also in terms that insure health, 
safety, municipal economy, and comfort- 
able circulation. 

I venture to predict that during the 
next five years skyscrapers will be more 
discussed and less amiably discussed than 
ever before. If the strong real estate mar- 
ket and pronounced activity in the build- 
ing trades which have characterized the 
last few years begin to decline, or actually 
slump, losses will be registered among 
investors and the discussion will be em- 
bittered. If motor-car production does not 
fall off, and it will not soon, criticisms of 
high buildings as agents partly responsible 
for unbearable congestion will become shrill. 
If the builders and real estate developers 
are wise, they will take a hand in the pre- 
vention of conditions which are likely to 
exhaust the publie’s patience. Let them 
remember that when high building is 
controlled there will still be as much 
desirable land in the town, and more; the 
municipality’s borrowing power will be 
just as great—in the long run greater; real 
estate men will have as many sales to 
negotiate and as many rents to collect, and 
more too. Conditions for their business 
will, on the whole, be more favorable, for 
the community will be cultivating the 
“art of living together in large numbers’”’ 
more successfully. 
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To-morrow’s Motor Car 


What It Will Be—and Won't Be 


EDGAR C. WHEELER 


In the January issue the Wor.v’s Work started to tell of the work and achievements 
of America’s great industrial research laboratories. One of the essentials of the auto- 
mobile industry 1s the laboratory, and Mr. Wheeler’s article on the General Motors 
Research Department illustrates in general what is being done in every great auto- 
mobile plant. It will be followed by articles on other industries. 


LESS THAN a score of years ago the 
chugging horseless carriage was considered 
a marvel of mechanical achievement. It 
occurred to few people that it could be im- 
proved upon. No one thought, for example, 
that an automobile could be made to start 
itself. Then came a young engineer who 
believed that it could be done. He invented 
a self-starter that worked, and from that 
day to this he has been starting where 
others left off, inventing and adding motor 
car refinements, one by one. To-day 
Charles F. Kettering, head of the General 
Motors Research Laboratories in Detroit, 
is the guiding genius in a remarkable or- 
ganization of science which has done as 
much as any other single agency to trans- 


form the motor car from a mechanical 
curiosity into an indispensable servant of 
man. 

In the United States to-day are more 
than 22,000,000 automobiles. Last year we 
spent $4,000,000,000 for new cars; includ- 
ing all items of upkeep and operation, our 
total expenditures for driving amounted to 
$11,200,000,000. In other words, out of 
every family dollar we spend eleven to 
twelve cents for motor cars. 

It would seem that a utility for which we 
are willing to spend so much must now, at 
least, have reached the peak of perfection. 
Indeed, most of us, I think, believe that it 
has. Most of us are tremendously proud of 
our cars. We thrill to feel their obedient 





THE “‘NEW DEVICES COMMITTEE” AT WORK 


Last year this important committee passed on 3,000 inventions from all 


arts of the world. At the left 


sits Charles F. Kettering, general director of the General Motors asta 3 Laboratories. Next, in order, 
are: H. M. Crane, James McEvoy, J. L. Pratt, W. J. Davidson, L. K. Marshall, and J. H. Hunt, 
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power respond to our touch. “Some day,” 
we are inclined to boast, “a car may be 
made to perform better than mine, but I 
doubt it.” 

That was my own feeling until the other 
day, when I visited the General Motors 
Laboratories, housed in one of the world’s 
largest office buildings, and saw the 
automobile in a state of flux, in a melting 
pot of mechanical revolution—out of 
which caldron will emerge improved types 
of motor cars. I saw the germs of new ideas 
growing into the embryo of the automobile 
of to-morrow. I saw, too, an army of en- 
thusiastic, earnest men, most of them 
comparatively young, at work to evolve, 
through scientific measurement and ex- 
periment, more perfect cars for you and me 
to drive. And I could well believe Ketter- 
ing when he said that automobiles of ten 
years hence will be as different from the 
cars we drive to-day as are our present 
smooth-running machines from the bounc- 
ing vehicles into which our fathers climbed 
so proudly. 

Even as this is written, processes are at 
work to revolutionize the automobile 
engine. Increasing distribution of knock- 
less ethyl gasoline, the remarkable product 
of General Motors laboratory research, is 
making possible the development of high 
compression motors of greater power, 
lighter weight, and less fuel consumption. 
Studies of metals and their treatment are 
producing stronger materials with greater 
resistance to wear. Researches in vibration 
are eliminating car noises. In short, Gen- 
eral Motors research engineers are putting 
the modern automobile on the dissecting 
table of science. They take each part, from 
the engine to the smallest bolt, measure it, 
test it, weigh it, study it under the micro- 
scope, and analyze it by every conceivible 
instrument and method of science. Then, in 
the light of the knowledge so gained, they 
set out to make it into something better. 

Consider the fan belt on your car, for 
instance. It seems such an unimportant 
part of the machinery that most of us give 
it hardly a passing thought as it whirls the 
fan to cool the engine. Yet its failure might 
play havoc with the entire machine. A 
few years ago members of General Motors 


Research Laboratories, convinced _ that 
fan belts wore out sooner than they should, 
determined to find a remedy. For this they 
needed, first of all, a scientific yardstick 
to measure accurately a fan belt’s life. 
So they built a testing machine that would 
give it as much intensive wear in a few 
hours as it would get in many months of 
ordinary driving. Then they bought the 
best fan belt on the market and put it on 
the machine. It lasted just seven hours! 

“Just why did that belt give out?” they 
inquired. For answer they analyzed its 
material and workmanship. Discovering 
weaknesses, they found a way to improve 
it. This time it lasted eight hours. They 
improved it again, and it wore for ten 
hours. 

Ten hours not being a satisfactory life- 
time for a fan belt, in the opinion of the 
engineers, they began all over again. 
Through studies of rubber composition 
they made it a new way, and it lasted for 
fifty hours. Time and again they improved 
it, and each time the record climbed— 
60, 70, 75, 120, and then 350 hours—fifty 
times as long as the belt they started with. 
Now they have gone still farther and have 
devised belts that stand the terrific test for 
800 hours. And they are still at it. In one 
room of the laboratories, I saw a dozen fan 
belts racing madly over the testing ma- 
chines, guarded in cages of safety wire, 
racing madly toward the goal of perfec- 
tion. That is typical of General Motors 
research. 

“You can see,” said Kettering, “that 
our kind of research is extremely practical. 
We start with a problem that represents a 
definite need, and we follow it through toa 
practical solution. From beginning to end 
we have a definite goal, and we measure 
success by the extent to which our ideas 
and discoveries can be put to use. There 
are so many of these problems demanding 
our interest that we can’t begin to keep 
up with them. The possibilities are limit- 
less.” 

The undertaking of the laboratories is 
the more amazing when you consider that 
the machine they are improving is already 
marvelous beyond belief. Did you ever 
realize that in your automobile are com- 
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WHAT WILL TO-MORROW’S CAR BE LIKE? 
Twenty-five years ago the one-cylinder model pictured above was a first-class car. It was chain-driven 
and the tonneau was approached by a door opening at the rear. Will the next quarter-century show as 
much improvement? 


bined a flexible power plant, a lighting 
plant, a pumping plant, and, in addition, 
a complex chemical factory for the pro- 
duction of energy? Yet all are brought to- 
gether under such perfect control that 
even a child can operate them. Again, 
whereas the most rapid firing gun fires less 
than 1,250 shots a minute, the engines of 
some cars fire 16,000 a minute! And every 
one of those 16,000 explosions is caused by 
a spark delivered on schedule time. At al- 
most inconceivable speed, pistons and 
connecting rods are flying, valves moving 
with perfect precision, and the crankshaft 
whirling at thousands of revolutions a 
minute. “Fixing” a machine like that 
would seem the height of impossibility. 

“Often,” Kettering told me, “men have 
insisted to me that this or that piece of 
mechanism cannot be made better. I tell 
them nothing is unsolvable if the needs of 
solving it is great enough. The reason so 
many problems remain unsolved, and why 
there are so many limits to our knowledge, 
is that we have not been forced by neces- 
sity to find a solution. No one would ever 
have crossed the ocean if he could have 
got off the ship in a storm.” 





In Kettering’s own achievements in 
research which led to the development of 
knockless gasoline he gave a striking 
demonstration of his argument. Soon after 
his starting and ignition system was first 
installed in a Cadillac car, in 1913, motor- 
ists began to notice a knock in their en- 
gines. That the mysterious noise might 
have something to do with the heavier grade 
of gasoline then coming into use did not 
occur to them. Instead, they laid the full 
blame at the door of Kettering’s innova- 
tion. 

“T realized then that I would have to 
find that knock and knock it, or go 
under,” Kettering recalled. “It was simply 
a case of necessity.” 

The story of the years of tireless experi- 
ment that followed, as told in an article 
in the WoRLD’s Work nearly three years 
ago, forms one of the dramatic episodes in 
modern research. With the aid of Thomas 
Midgley, Jr., then head of the fuel section 
of the laboratories, Kettering proved, first 
of all, that battery ignition was not re- 
sponsible for the knock. Then he demon- 
strated that the fuel, not the engine, was 
the thing that did the knocking. Finally, he 
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discovered the remedy in ethyl gasoline; 
but not until Midgley and his assistants 
had tried out many hundreds of com- 
pounds in the search for an effective knock 
suppressor. 

It has taken more than ten years to con- 
quer the knock. Meanwhile, the knowledge 
obtained in the course of research has 
opened up immensely valuable possibili- 
ties for using precious gasoline fuel to 
better advantage. And what colossal 
forces are there to be used! In every gallon 
of gasoline in the tank of your car lies 
enough energy, if it could all be converted 
into lifting effort, to raise the entire Gen- 
eral Motors Building—230,000 tons—two 
and one half inches off the ground, or to 
raise a five-passenger car ten miles verti- 
cally in the air. If all of that energy could 
be put to work, it would drive a light car 
450 miles (nearly as far as from Detroit 
to St. Louis), at a speed of twenty miles 
an hour. 

The possibilities barely have been 
touched, as I learned when I visited the 
fuel section of the laboratories and 
watched its present head, T. A. Boyd, and 
his assistants at work. 

“Tt may surprise you,” said Boyd, “to 
know that while gasoline to-day supplies 
us with 400,000,000 horsepower—half the 
developed horsepower in the United 
States—we really know very little about 
the thing that goes on inside the engine, 
and that gives us the power to go from 
place to place. It may surprise you also to 
know that only about 5 or ro per cent. of 
the energy of the gasoline does the actual 
work of driving a car. What we are seeking 
here is the truth about gasoline and its 
combustion in the automobile engine, and 
how to control it to better advantage. 
Before we are through we expect to get at 
least 50 per cent. greater gasoline mileage.” 

Experiments thus far have revealed 
that when an automobile engine knocks, 
it means that the combustion of ordinary 
gasoline in its cylinders has run wild or got 
beyond control. They have also shown 
the circumstances under which this violent 
detonation takes place, resulting in de- 
creased power. It occurs when the engine 
is hot, when it is running at slow speed in 
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high gear, or when the spark is too far 
advanced. Always it occurs when the 
pressure is too high in the cylinders. That 
explains why automobiles using ordinary 
commercial gasoline, have been limited 
thus far to low compression engines; also 
why the elimination of the knock will make 
possible the use of more efficient high 
compression engines. If the pressure can be 
doubled without knock, a large gain in 
power will be achieved with no increase in 
gas consumption. Moreover, since a great 
proportion of the energy in the fuel is 
lost in putting just a little of it to work, 
then even a small reduction in the losses 
will result in enormous increase in effi- 
ciency. The experimenters know, for ex- 
ample, that if they can reduce the losses 
by such a small amount as 5 per cent., 
they can practically double the present 
useful energy. 

To learn exactly what happens each 
time the engine fires, laboratory engineers 
have devised remarkable instruments with 
which they can, figuratively speaking, peer 
through the engine walls and witness the 
play of mighty forces. One of these, known 
as the Midgley gas engine indicator, 
screws into the combustion chamber and 
draws a graphic chart showing how the 
pressure varies inside the cylinder when 
the compressed mixture of gasoline and air 
is ignited. A reflected beam of light re- 
produces the variations on a ground glass 
screen in the form of a curve or “card.” 
In ordinary combustion the curve is 
smooth and even; but whenever a knock 
occurs, sharp irregularities, like saw teeth, 
appear on the diagram. 

Another instrument, called the bounc- 
ing-pin indicator, measures the amount 
of the knock. It is so designed that any 
unusually sharp pressure rise in the cvlin- 
der, such as occurs when there is knock, 
actuates a little pin which makes an elec- 
trical contact. This lights alamp and at the 
same instant decomposes a_ chemical 


solution in a graduated tube, forming a 
gas. The amount of gas formed in the tube 
is a measure of the violence of the knock. 
In an experimental engine fitted with the 
indicator a laboratory assistant staged a 
lively knocking exhibition for my benefit. 
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POLAR WEATHER FOR ENGINE TESTS 


In the laboratories’ cold room, engine, oils, radiator mixtures, and batteries are subjected to tests in 
temperatures of from 15 to 20° below zero. 


While the light in the indicator flashed 
incessantly, he gave the engine a breath of 
ethyl gas. Instantly the knock vanished 
and the light went out as if by magic. 

Still another ingenious device is an 
auxiliary exhaust valve through which the 
burning mixture can be drawn off for 
examination or analysis at any desired 
instant. In addition, the chemists are 
engaged in an analysis of.gasoline, dividing 
the complex fuel into its component 
parts and studying each one individually. 

Kettering once said: “Now and then 
people ask me, ‘What is going to happen 
when gasoline runs out?’ I never worried 
much about that. When the good Lord 
started this thing off he had it all planned, 
so I’m not going to worry about it. By the 
time we have.run out of gasoline it will be 
so worthless that we won’t want it.” 

It is the opinion of research men that 
the opportunities of the future are there 
to be grasped when the need arises for 
them; but for the present, they are chiefly 
devoted to immediate problems which 
concern you and me and every other mo- 
torist. Their work is divided into several 
sections, each concerned with a specific 
branch of science or engineering. The pro- 


cedure is somewhat as follows. Before any 
project of research is undertaken, whether 
it be the problem of better headlights or 
an improved carburetor, it is first closely 
analyzed to determine its practical value. 
First it is measured by the possible service 
it will render. Will it reduce costs of pro- 
duction, as well as operating costs to the 
user? Will it increase the utility of the 
product? Is it likely to lead to new tech- 
nical knowledge which will aid in some 
other project? 

How this plan of analysis works out in 
practice, was illustrated in the rubber re- 
search applied to fan belts, which resulted 
in a long-lived product at reduced costs. 
The ultimate value of the project was 
estimated as follows: 1o per cent. reduction 
of cost of production; 30 per cent. reduc- 
tion of operating costs to customers; 50 
per cent. increased utility of the product; 
and 1o per cent, technical information 
applicable to related rubber products. In 
the end the result of the research effected 
savings in costs far greater than had been 
expected, and brought about important 
improvements in engine design. 

As soon as any problem or idea has run 
the gauntlet of searching analysis and has 
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proved itself worthy of a place on the 
laboratories program, it is assigned to one 
man, or group of men. They are told to go 
to it. Following Kettering’s precept that 
nothing is unsolvable if it is needed badly 
enough, they work on their problem until 
success comes. 

The rewards in store for the men who 
search beyond the apparent limits of 
knowledge are indicated in the results of 
the most spectacular of all the laboratories 
achievements, the development of a quick- 
drying lacquer which revolutionized the 
finishing of automobile bodies and saved 
thousands of dollars to automobile own- 
ers. Previously, from thirty-five to thirty- 
seven days had been required to finish a 
high grade automobile body. And when 
the work was done, the owner of the car 
often found that the varnish would crack 
and fail after three months of summer 
weather, or perhaps six months of winter. 
General Motors engineers knew that such 
a process was too slow and costly, so they 
set out to find a remedy. They called a 
conference of leading paint experts. The 
best these experts could promise was to 
shorten the time to thirty-three days. 

“But it ought to be possible to paint a 
car in a hour!” exclaimed Kettering. The 
conference broke up. 

Some time later a toy manufacturer was 
found using a finish that dried immedi- 
ately. But he ridiculed the idea that 
this finish might be used on an automo- 
bile. “ Why,” he said, “it would dry before 
it could cover the surface!” 

So there were too available finishes— 
one that was too slow and one that was too 
fast. Could a happy medium be found? 

For many months General Motors 
chemists, in codperation with experts from 
the du Pont Company, toiled ceaselessly 
on the problem. At last they found what 
they were looking for, a product made of 
cellulose nitrate, gums and pigment, which 
made the finishing of cars a matter of a day 
instead of weeks, and which stood up for 
years instead of months in all kinds of 
weather. 

Even to-day, however, if you should 
visit the General Motors laboratories you 
would find the staff experimenting to make 


the finish still more durable, and to im- 
prove the methods of applying it. 

“Before we’re through,” Kettering said, 
“people won’t need garages any longer. 
They’ll be able to let their cars stand out 
in every kind of weather, winter and 
summer, without fear of damage.” 

In the laboratories, you’d be amazed to 
witness the gruelling tests through which 
every sample of finish must pass before it 
has proved fit to be applied to a car. H. C. 
Mougey, the chemist in charge of the 
experiments, led me into what he called 
the “humidity room,” a stifling chamber 
which, I can assure you, is the hottest 
place this side of Death Valley. For weeks 
at a time the samples must endure its 
unbearable climate. 

“You see,” Mougey explained, “our 
cars go to all parts of the world, and we 
must allow for every extreme.” 

Next he showed me a strange machine 
which, in a few hours, subjects the samples 
of finish to a test equivalent to weeks of 
natural exposure to the elements. Panels 
coated with the finish were placed on a 
large revolving wheel which alternately 
plunged them into a tank of water, then 
exposed them to ultraviolet light, the 
most penetrating rays of sunlight. A sun 
bath on the beach on the hottest day in 
summer is mild in comparison. Not long 
ago one of the laboratory workers, while 
making an adjustment on the machine, 
poked his bald head within the range of 
the light. In less than a minute the top of 
his head was burned to the color of a ripe 
tomato. 

If a test panel survives two weeks of 
this intensified rain and sunshine it goes 
outdoors for long exposure to the ele- 
ments. On a near-by roof I saw great racks 
filled with panels, left there season after 
season to encounter rain, snow, wind, 
sleet, and sunshine. A number of these 
panels had been there for four years, yet, 
rubbed with a cloth, their lustre was 
restored. From time to time each panel 
is examined under a powerful microscope 
which reveals any evidence of checking or 
cracking. Finally, before the finish is used 
in actual production, it is tried out on a car 
on the road. Having passed all these tests 
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TESTING HEADLIGHTS FOR ILLUMINATION AND GLARE 


The instrument in the distance measures illumination. Devices which pass laboratory tests are submitted 
to every conceivable road test for long periods before being offered to the public. 


it can be relied upon not to fail in com- 
mercial production. 

By the same sort of exhaustive measure- 
ment have been developed many of the 
marvelous metals which make it possible 
for automobile parts to withstand the 
terrific shocks and strains to which they 
are subjected on the road. 

When automobiles arrived, there were 
no steel alloys in existence that would meet 
the demands of automotive engineers. 
Mechanical parts, such as those used by 
railroads, were necessarily of extremely 
heavy steel. The superior strength to be 
gained by heat treatment and alloys were 
not sufficiently recognized. Thus with the 
advent of the automobile came the neces- 
sity for new and lighter metals capable of 
withstanding unheard-of twists, pulls, and 
shocks. Here research stepped in. A study 
of the composition of metals led to the devel- 
opment of strengthening alloys. Guesswork 
in heat treatment of metals gave place to 
accurate knowledge as to exactly how long 
any given automobile part should remain 
in the furnace at a specified temperature. 
Electrical regulating and recording instru- 
ments were devised to maintain this tem- 
perature automatically. 


The outcome is that to-day, in the 
average automobile, there are at least 
fifteen different kinds of metals, each one 
particularly adapted to the task it is called 
upon to perform. Moreover, further re- 
search is standardizing the varieties of 
metals in such a way that axle, springs, 
or other parts can be duplicated time and 
again without variation in their qualities of 
strength and endurance. 

In the metallurgical section of the 
laboratories electric furnaces glow with 
white-hot metal, which is molded into bars. 
Near by are giant mechanical hands which 
clutch the bars, press them, pull them, or 
twist them to the breaking point. One 
huge machine is capable of compressing 
or pulling with a force of a hundred tons. 
I saw a front axle which had been twisted 
for two complete revolutions, on a tortion 
machine with a capacity of 232,000 inch- 
pounds, until it resembled a spiral stick of 
candy. These machines, recording accu- 
rately whether any metal part will be de- 
formed or broken under a given load, make 
possible the contribution of research to 
your safety and comfort on the road. { 

Delicate electrical detectors that meas- 
ure vibrations and noises have been largely 
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responsible for making the 1927 automo- 
bile the silent mechanism that it is. One 
of the latest of these employs principles 
of radio to make noises visible and to re- 
veal exactly what they consist of. If you 
talk in its presence it will produce a 
photographic likeness of the complicated 
sound waves of your voice. In the same 
way, placing its ear close to the rear axle 
of an automobile, it can translate the 
faintest sound into a picture of sound 
waves which experimenters can analyze. 

The ear of this amazing device is a radio 
microphone which picks up the noise pul- 
sations and translates them into pulsating 
electric currents. The latter are magnified 
by vacuum tube amplifiers until they 
are strong enough to vibrate the delicate 
element of an instrument called the 
oscillograph. In this a tiny spot of light 
reflected by the moving element vibrates 
back and forth across the photographic 
film. The resulting photograph reveals 
the kind of sound as well as its pitch and 
intensity. Armed with such a device the 
experimenters, like detectives, can trace 
mysterious car noises to the offending 
part. 

Elsewhere are electrical machines called 
dynamometers which measure the pulling 
power and efficiency of engines. Dozens 
of engines are continually under test. 
Each one, mounted on a block or stand, 
drives a generator which translates the 
work performed into electrical energy. 
To the generator is connected a resistance 
which comprises the load to be pulled. In 
fact, they tell almost everything an en- 
gineer wants to know about engine per- 
formance—its horsepower, compression, 
gasoline consumption, and friction losses. 

Other dynamometers are employed to 
measure the power lost in the transmission, 
and also the power finally delivered to the 
automobile wheels. In the latter case the 
rear wheels of a car rest on huge rollers set 
in the floor. The engine drives the wheels; 
the wheels drive the rollers, and the result 
is recorded on the dynamometer. 

Even the modest cooling fan of the 
engine is subjected to the same relentless 
cross-examination of science. Here is a 
huge tube with a flanged opening, resem- 


bling a giant horn. Now a car drives up 
and pokes its nose into one end of the 
tunnel. Then while the engine continues 
to run, instruments record the flow of air 
sucked through the tunnel by the fan. 
Other suction tests measure the efficiency 
of carburetors and the distribution of the 
mixture of gas and air to the engine 
cylinders. 

From these and other measurements 
have come refinements such as air cleaners, 
vibration dampers, oil purifiers, manifold 
heaters, as well as improvements in 
carburetor and manifold design to com- 
pensate for lower grade fuel. 

At present, one of the chief concerns of 
the laboratories is the study of headlights. 
Time was when few cars ventured out 
after sunset, and when almost any kind 
of a lantern would do. But to-day, with 
millions of cars on the roads, the problem 
of clear vision has become vital to safety. 
How can we get enough light down the 
road for clear vision without endangering 
the other fellow with our glare? 

Seeking an answer, the laboratories have 
established a dark room equipped with 
sensitive instruments to analyze and 
measure illumination. Although the prob- 
lem is complicated by the fact that the 
headlight laws are different in nearly 
every state in the Union, the men in charge 
of the experiments hope eventually to 
evolve the ideal lamp. The task involves 
testing almost every conceivable kind of 
lens and studying such problems as the 
adjustment of the lamp bulb in relation to 
the lens, the pattern made by the light 
beam on the object it strikes, the change 
in position of the beam when the car is 
loaded, and the effects of poor adjustment. 

I found the engineers keenly interested 
at the moment in reports from England 
telling of experiments with rays of in- 
visible light which reveal distant objects, 
even through heavy fog, without betraying 
their own presence. Perhaps in these 
mysterious rays will be found the final 
solution to the problem of glareless head- 
lights. 

Another big problem which still remains 
to vex the motorist is that of cold weather 
troubles—starting, ignition, and lubrica- 
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tion, principally. If ever you imagine, as 
you crank and swear some cold morning, 
that the creators of your car aren’t at all 
concerned with your difficulties, you 
should go, as I did, into the huge lab- 
oratory ice-box for automobiles. There, 
where the thermometer drops to 20° below 
zero, you should see the engineers, clad 
in the garb of Polar explorers, pitting 
their ingenuity against mechanical diffi- 
culties of zero weather. 

One would almost think that any new 
idea, material, or mvention, having once 
passed through such searching tests, would 
have proved itself worthy of a place in the 
program of production. Yet such is not the 
case. Forty miles northwest of Detroit 
is a vast expanse of hills and dales, rough 
ways and smooth—some 1,245 acres in all 
—where every product of science must 
live or die under the stern grind of the 
road. It is the General Motors proving 
ground, located in a district central to 
General Motors automobile plants in 
Detroit, Flint, Pontiac, and Lansing. It 
has been rightly called “the crucible of the 
modern automobile.’’ There research and 
production engineers meet on common 
ground and sit in judgment on their own 
creations. There motor thoroughbreds 
match their speed, stamina, and power. 
Over rough dirt and smooth concrete, 
steep hills and level straightaways, repre- 
sentatives of one third of all the motor 
cars produced in America are driven 
millions of miles every year. They ride on, 
day and night, winter and summer, rain or 
shine, while precision instruments record 
their performance. Here are answered the 
questions that occur to owner and manu- 
facturer. How steep a grade will a car 
climb in high gear? Grades ranging from 
g per cent. to 24 per cent. tell the tale. 
How fast. will it go? There is a four-mile 
speedway with high banked turns. Will 
it hold the road at a mile a minute? How 
quickly will it pick up speed? Will the 
brakes stop it quickly and safely on any 
type of road surface? How much foot pres- 
sure is required to apply the brakes? What 
is the fuel consumption? Scientific in- 
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struments answer every one of these 
questions conclusively. Indeed, there is one 
towing device which puts a car to the test 
of climbing Pike’s Peak! 

The ideas developed in the laboratories 
are not the only ones that are given a 
chance to prove their worth. One of the 
most interesting of General Motors’ ac- 
tivities is a New Devices Committee, in- 
cluding half a dozen executives, who pass 
on inventions submitted by motorists 
in all parts of the world. More than three 
thousand of these ideas were received last 
year. 

I asked Kettering what, in his opinion, 
the automobile of the future would be like. 

“No one can predict that,” he replied. 
* All we can say is that it.will be the type 
of a car that will serve the changing needs 
of the public. There can be no sudden or 
spectacular changes in motor car design. 
Such tremendous volume of production 
and such tremendous capital are involved 
in the automobile industry that any new 
development must filter through the 
industry gradually. That is what is hap- 
pening now with the new oils and gasolines. 

“One thing, though, is certain. More 
and more, people are demanding automo- 
biles that will virtually run themselves. 
At first, when cars were novelties, people 
were interested in what made them go. 
Now they want to be unconscious of the 
mechanism. So automobiles of the future 
will be increasingly automatic and fool- 
proof in operation. Of course, though,” 
he smiled, “we hardly expect to make 
automobiles self-steering as well as self- 
starting. Probably we’ll always need the 
nut that. holds the steering wheel.”’ 

This much I can say from my own first 
hand observations in the General Motors 
laboratories: each year we are going to 
have better automobiles, and at less cost. 
Occasionally I have heard the remark 
that the reason manufacturers are making 
automobiles less expensive is that they are 
“putting more junk into them.” I know 
now that this is not the truth. What they 
are putting into them is not more junk, but 
more science. 








Prisons or Men’s Clubs—Which? 


A Second Article in a Series on Crime 


LAWRENCE VEILLER 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage. 


When the poet Lovelace sang thus of 
prison nearly three centuries ago he never 
conceived that his words would come liter- 
ally true. For an Elizabethan to have en- 
visaged a time when men who commit 
heinous crimes—which in those days they 
would have paid for with their lives— 
woul be better off in prison than many of 
theinlaw-abiding, hard-working fellow-men 
outside of prison walls, would indeed have 
been fantastic. Our present foolish treat- 
ment of such men will seem equally fan- 
tastic three hundred years hence. Indeed, 
to men of discerning mind it seems so 
to-day. 

Crime-ridden America, contemplating 
the reign of banditry that envelops her 
from ocean to ocean, says in effect: “We 
really must do something about it. But 
what can we do? Punishment is no longer 
effective. It does men no good to send them 
to prison. They only grow worse there.” 
And so she ends by doing nothing about 
it. 

It is not without significance that Eng- 
land and Canada, where crime is really 
punished, are about as free from crime as 
nations can ever expect to be, this side of 
the millennium. May it not be that the 
methods which those countries employ in 
treating their criminals have something to 
do with it? 

England and Canada are still so be- 
nighted as really to believe that punish- 
ment deters men from committing crime! 
Of course, we in America know better. 
For the past ten or fifteen years we have 
been engaged in alleviating the lot of in- 
mates of our prisons, making life more and 
more comfortable for them, more and 
more agreeable, more and more entertain- 


ing—and America leads the world in 
crime. Is there a nation in the world that 
can compare with her? Don’t we “stick- 
em-up” quicker and shoot-em-down faster 
than any one else in the world? 

Can any of the effete civilizations of the 
Old World compare with us in our crime 
record? Isn’t more money and property 
stolen every year in the United States 
than in all Europe put together? 

Has any nation since the darkest days 
of the Middle Ages with its hired mercen- 
aries ever approached our murder record? 

Really, how could there be any better 
method of encouraging criminals than that 
which we follow? Let’s see how it works. 

A burglar breaks into the home of an 
honest, hard-working mechanic, outrages 
his daughter, steals all the property he can 
lay hishands upon, and makes his getaway. 
He is ultimately caught by the police—it 
does happen sometimes, at least one out 
of every ten criminals in this country is 
apprehended; he is tried and convicted— 
that too sometimes happens; and he is sent 
to prison to expiate his crimes. 

A man, tiring of his wife, lures her to a 
vacant lot, crushes in her head with an axe, 
and while she is still alive shoves her body 
into a furnace. He, too, is caught and tried 
and convicted and sent to prison. We are 
not concerned now with the adequacy of 
his sentence, but only with his punish- 
ment. 

Now, what happens to these two men 
and to thousands like them in prison? 
What is done to them there to make them 
realize the horror and enormity of their 
deeds? What is done to them there so that 
their hard fate may serve as an object 
lesson to others of weak will or vicious 
inclinations and deter them from com- 
mitting similar crimes? What is done there 
to teach them habits of industry, without 
























































YEARS AT HARD LABOR! 


In the average American State Prison. 
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which there can be neither self-respect nor 
character? 

Well, it is true, they are sent to prison— 
and they are deprived of their complete 
liberty for a while—too often for a very 
little while. But otherwise, their fate is not 
hard. In many respects they are better off, 
more comfortable, and have more done 
for them than thousands of their fellow- 
men outside of prison walls, who are so old- 
fashioned as to believe in being decent and 
law-abiding and who haven’t yet waked 
up to the fact that it’s the crooks who have 
the easy time. 

Take the question of “hard labor.” It’s 
true that all these criminals—many of 
them hardened ones—are sentenced to 
prison “to be there confined at hard labor.” 
How the crook must laugh in his sleeve 
when he hears that sentence pronounced 
upon him, for he knows what an empty 
mockery it is. He knows that most of his 
time in prison will be spent in idleness. 
Compared with what the honest, law- 
abiding man outside must do in the way of 
toil merely to make a bare living, life in 
prison is one glorious holiday. 

In New York State half the inmates of 
the prisons are idle. In Sing Sing Prison 
only one third (36.6 per cent.) of its 1,559 
inmates are actually employed in industry. 
These are not my figures but the official 
figures of a report made last December to 
the Governor of that state. What a hollow 
mockery a sentence to “hard labor”’ is 
under these circumstances! 

One thousand men, felons all, sent to 
prison for serious crimes, and many of 
them heinous crimes, are maintained in 
idleness day in and day out for years, 
carried on the taxpayers’ backs; a few, it is 
true, are occupied with the light tasks of 
caring for themselves, cleaning up, prepar- 
ing meals, all those things which go to 
make up the “maintenance” of the prison, 
but the majority pass their time in com- 
parative idleness. 

Even those in the prisons who are “em- 
ployed in industry” do not work hard. 
The stated rules, in New York at least, 
limit their labor to seven hours a day— 
they actually work about five hours a day 
—and for nearly all of them the work is 


light and they take their own time about 
it. There is no speeding up and no effort 
to get quantity production; on the con- 
trary, as there isn’t anything like enough 
work to go round, those in charge of the 
prisons seek to make the work last as long 
as they can. 

How profitless the work is, one realizes 
when it is stated that “the earnings of 
Sing Sing industries failed to pay for much 
more than the cost of the food of the men 
employed.”’ Not, mind you, the food of the 
entire prison population, but just barely 
enough to pay the food of the 37 per cent. 
“employed in industry”—of 537 out of 
1,559 prisoners. Thus, the state rewards 2 
out of every 3 criminals for committing 
detestable crimes by feeding and clothing 
and housing them in idleness, for which 
the honest, decent, hardworking citizen 
has to pay. 

The average person will ask: “Why are 
such conditions tolerated? And why are 
not criminals put at hard labor when the 
law says they shall be?” The answer is— 
organized labor will not permit it, and not 
because of any foolish, sentimental, soft- 
hearted attitude toward criminals or un- 
willingness to have them work hard. No, 
their reason is a much more controlling 
one. They simply don’t want prison labor 
to compete in the open market with free 
labor. Labor in New York State took no 
chances on the danger of this competition. 
It not only wrote such provisions into the 
laws of that state, but protected itself 
doubly and amended the state Constitu- 
tion itseli—embedded this restriction in 
the very bed-rock and framework of the 
government, so that the Constitution now 
provides that 


No person in any such prison, penitentiary, 
jail or reformatory, shall be required or al- 
lowed to work, while under sentence thereto, 
at any trade, industry or occupation, wherein 
or whereby his work, or the product or ¢ rofit 
of his work, shall be farmed out, contracted, 
given, or sold to any person, firm, association, 
or corporation. 


But how foolish this is! How little or- 
ganized labor would suffer from such com- 
petition! Labor—strong, prosperous, able to 
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A BASEBALL GAME AT GREAT MEADOW PRISON, NEW YORK 
The monotony and hard labor of old-time penal institutions are no Sosians a deterrent to the criminally 


inclined to-day, for comfortable prison quarters, athletics, entertainments, libraries, and liberal privileges 
are the rule rather than the exception. 


protect itself, a dominant force in industry 
to-day—has nothing to fear from such 
petty inroads into its territory. It should 
be above such an attitude. And hence the 
prisoners in our prisons sit in idleness, 
“confined at hard labor.” 


In England “confinement at hard labor ¥ 


means hard labor. Every able-bodied man 
in England’s prisons is kept at hard work. 
And not for a paltry five hours a day. Ten 
hours is a day’s work in England’s prisons 
—and the labor is, much of it, hard labor, 
such as work in the quarries and trimm- 
ing stone. 

It is the theory of the law that if a man 
is shut up within prison walls and behind 
bars, separated from his family and friends, 
cut off from the normal world of men and 
from much of all that goes to make life 
enjoyable, existence under such conditions 
will serve as punishment for his crimes, 
and that the prospect of such loss of liberty 
will deter others from committing crimes. 
Under such a theory we should send our 
criminals far away from their homes, we 
should remove them as far as possible from 
their former associates. 

What do we do? Well, in New York 
most of the inmates of the prisons come 
from the City of New York. Does the 
government banish them to some remote 


part of the state where they will have none 
of the contacts of city life and where it 
will be difficult for their friends and as- 
sociates in crime to keep in touch with 
them? Far from it! New York establishes 
its largest prison, Sing Sing, within an 
hour’s distance of New York, thirty miles 
from the city. 

And, though New York confines several 
thousand men thus on the edge of the city, 
does the state make it difficult for them 
to communicate with their friends? Not so. 
In Sing Sing, “first grade inmates” (and 
all the prisoners are that unless they 
seriously break the prison rules) “may write 
as many letters as they choose,” to anybody 
they choose. It is true the taxpayer is 
called upon to pay for but one postage 
stamp each week for each of the state’s 
6,500 criminals. “But,” say the prison 
officials, “‘you must not forget that all 
these letters are censored before they are 
sent out.”’ No, we do not forget it, nor do 
we forget in what manner they are cen- 
sored—by their fellow-convicts, assigned by 
the prison officials to this duty. And then, 
in order that prison life may not be a bore, 
to relieve the monotony every inmate may 
have a visitor come and see him once a 
week, and his visitor may stay for an hour’s 
chat and thus while away the time. 
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SCENE FROM A SING SING MUSICAL COMEDY 


bile and gave chase. They fol- 
lowed the tracks of a car which 
they thought was the robber car 
for several miles, but when the 
trail ended at the gates of the 
State Prison Honor Farm, they 
abandoned the chase convinced 
that they had been following a 
blind trail. 

Eighteen months later a re- 
cently released convict from that 
institution told the State’s At- 
torney that eight convicts had 
left the Honor Farm on the night 
in question, let out by the guards, 
and had taken a state-owned 
automobile and robbed the bank 
in question, and returned with 
their loot to their Honor Farm 
refuge. How fortunate it is that 
there are humane men in charge 
of our prisons who realize so 
clearly the needs of the inmates! 
Without their sympathetic co- 
operation we fear episodes such 
as this could not happen. 

And then, so that a prisoner 
may not lose touch with the 
outside world, he can subscribe 


In this scene from a musical show produced by the hardened to his favorite daily paper, and 


inmates of the New York prison, Bill Vought, left, holdup 
man serving a sentence of from two and one half to ten years, 


have it come to him direct from 


is the coy ingenue, and Tom Rice, holdup man, plays the beau- the publisher every day. With 


tiful leading lady. 


In some states, notwithstanding the op- 
portunities of keeping in touch with their 
friends, it sometimes happens that crim- 
inals tire of prison, even of the free and 
easy existence that they lead at that most 
modern place, the ideal of the prisoner re- 
former, the ‘ Honor Farm,” or “the prison 
without walls.” 

When that time comes kind-hearted 
guards can sometimes be prevailed upon 
to relieve the monotony of the prisoners’ 
existence by letting them out for a while 
for a joy ride. Sometimes they are even 
able to get out for more sinister purposes. 
Not long ago the First National Bank of 
Lockport, Illinois, was robbed one night by 
a gang of thieves in a high-powered car 
who sped away with $18,000 in loot. The 
bank officials commandeered an automo- 


his daily paper he can keep up 
with all the crime news, can 
note each new “stick up” or other job as 
it is pulled off, and can comment on its 
fine points and point out to his fellow con- 
victs—“‘ What a boob that guy was’— 
and the ways in which he could have done 
the job so much better. Thus the criminals 
who are so unfortunate as to be sojourning 
in the “big house” up the river for a little 
while can meet, as men will at their club, 
and discuss their special profession and all 
its delicate nuances. The state thus makes 
sure that the criminal, when he is ulti- 
mately released, shall not be handicapped 
by his sojourn under its care, but may 
emerge from prison au courant with affairs 
in the criminal world and ready to resume 
his profession where he left off. 
They order these things differently in 
England. There, the hardened criminals 
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or recidivists are sent to Dartmoor Prison, 
on the remote moors, far from London, 
and are thus kept out of touch with the 
world of criminals. The number of visitors 
any convict may have is strictly limited. 
When a convict is first received in any 
prison in England he may during the first 
week have one visit, limited to thirty 
minutes. After that, he can have no more 
visits for four months—and only then if 
he has earned the right by good behavior. 
After that he may have a visit four times 
a year, if earned; and at more frequent 
intervals as he advances from stage to 
stage. 

When it comes to keeping in touch with 
the outside world through the medium of 
correspondence, the contrast is striking. 
In England the privilege of sending and 
receiving letters must be earned by good 
conduct, and is subject to the same condi- 
tions that the privilege of receiving visitsis; 
and is an alternative to receiving a visit. 
One letter may be sent during the first 
week of his reception in prison. After that, 
no further correspondence may be had 
with him for four months, and then only if 
earned, as he progresses through his various 
“stages.” 


The English are singularly backward in 
equipping the professional convict for his 
job. They are actually so benighted and so 
cruel as not to permit prison inmates to 
see a daily newspaper. There, after four 
years of exemplary behavior a convict 
may earn the right to buy a weekly paper 
—but not even then can he have a daily. 

Here in America, we have so far ad- 
vanced in our ideas of how to treat the 
criminal that we no longer consider it 
humane to shut him up in a cell and not 
allow him to mingle freely with his fellow- 
convicts. “That,” say the reformers, “is a 
relic of the old repressive system and gets 
you nowhere with the individual criminal.” 

And so the inmates of many of our 
prisons now freely mingle with their fellow- 
convicts. They may converse at all times 
of the day, on any topic they please, sub- 
ject to little or no control or supervision 
by the prison guards. Thus, as they walk 
through the prison grounds and buildings, 
as they sit at table at meals, as they as- 
semble each night for their evening 
“movie,” at their “work” in the shops, or 
elsewhere, at their baseball games and 
other sports, they hold sweet converse. 
What they talk about we do not know. 














“OLD COLLEGE DAYS’’—FIELD DAY AT SAN QUENTIN PENITENTIARY 


About three hundred prisoners participate in the annual track and field day of the California prison, 
while more than three thousand of their comrades cheer them. 
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Perhaps they discuss Pragmatism or the 
doctrine of metempsychosis, or Ibsen’s 
plays or Sitwell’s “poetry’”—who knows? 
Or perhaps they discuss crime, and what 
boobs they were to get caught, and how to 
turn the trick next time—and what a rot- 
ten dirty deal this one got from the judge 
who gave him ten years, when another 
man for the same crime got only three 
years. 

It is a safe guess that they talk shop, 
compare notes, exchange ideas, advance 
theories. Thus a perpetual conference of 
real experts in crime is being held at the 
invitation of the state, all expenses paid. 
And what advantageous conditions are 
thus provided for hatching plots, arranging 
partnerships, and consummating deals! 

One thing is certain, a chief cause of 
crime is to be found in this prison promis- 
cuity. One need seek no further for the 
reason for the great extent of crime and 
the constant recruiting of its ranks than 
these ‘“‘schools of crime” maintained by 
every state in-the Union. Each one of the 
forty-eight states—and each one of the 
numerous counties in each state (there are 
sixty-two in New York alone)—by this 
system of free intercourse among prisoners 
is maintaining a “university of crime” 
where the younger criminals, the men who 
have perhaps blundered into crime, take 
this post-graduate course, putting the 
finishing touches to their careers by the 
knowledge they there absorb from those 
old in crime and steeped in sin. For it 
should not be forgotten that there is no 
system of sorting the sheep from the goats 
in most of our prisons and penitentiaries. 
They are all mixed together—the rapist, 
the burglar, the gun man, the forger, the 
thug, the swindler, and the unfortunate 
youth who has yielded to temptation and 
stolen his employer’s funds or in the heat 
of passion committed some crime of vio- 
lence—there they are, all mixed together— 
hardened professional criminals in for life 
and men serving their first prison sentence 
‘working ” side by side in the shops, eating 
side by side at mess, sitting together at the 
movies and the baseball game; free always 
to talk together as they like. 

England is still so benighted as to cling 


to the system of individual treatment of 
her prison inmates. There, each convict 
stays in his cell all the time except when he 
is at work, which is ten hours of the day. 
He has his meals in the cell, he reads there, 
he sleeps there—he remains there to reflect 
upon his lot and what brought him there. 
He has no intercourse whatever with his 
fellow-convicts. Indeed, he has no oppor- 
tunity of speaking to them except while at 
work; and there he may converse about his 
work only, and under the close surveillance 
of the guard. 

In England prisons are not schools of 
crime. The keystone of the arch of prison 
administration in that country is the 
system of classification of prisoners, by 
which first offenders, or casual or “acci- 
dental” criminals, are separated from 
recidivists, or professional criminals. 

This classification is a three-fold one 
and is practically a matter of statute, hav- 
ing been set up under a series of statutory 
rules and orders which have the force and 
effect of law. These three classes are as 
follows: 


First, the“ star’’ class—‘*‘ Prisoners who have 
never been previously convicted, or who are 
not habitually criminal or of corrupt habits.” 

Second, the “‘ordinary’’ class, or recidivists 
—‘“This consists of prisoners who have pre- 
viously been convicted of serious crimes or are 
proved to be habitually criminal or are known 
to be of corrupt habits.” 

Third, an ‘“‘intermediate’’ class—‘‘ This 
consists of prisoners within twelve months of 
release, viz. prisoners who by good conduct 
and industry have attained to the highest 
stage under the ‘progressive stage’ system, 
and other prisoners who may not be eligible 
for that stage but whose age and antecedents 
and conduct in prison justify the hope that 
they may be helped on release to lead an 
honest life.” 


Similarly, the convict prisons of England 
—that is, prisons for men sentenced to 
imprisonment for three years or more— 
are classified as well as are the prisoners. 
First offenders, and first offenders only 
(stars), are sent to one prison, viz. Maid- 
stone Prison; and recidivists, and recidi- 
vists only, are sent to another prison, vz. 
Dartmoor Prison. 
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It thus becomes possible to keep the 
casual or “accidental’’ criminals—pre- 
sumably the ones susceptible to reforma- 
tory treatment—entirely separated from 
the more hardened offenders or profes- 
sional criminals, from the day of their con- 
viction to the day of their release. 

Similarly, it becomes possible to plan 
and administer these separate institutions 
with due regard to their different purposes 


The prisoner’s fate is placed as far as possi- 
ble in his own hands by enabling him through 
industry and good conduct to raise himself 
step by step to a position of less restraint; 
while idleness and bad conduct on the other 
hand keep him in a state of coercion and 
restraint. 


Through this system, not only is prison 
discipline maintained without recourse to 
brutal or repressive methods, but charac- 








A PIE-EATING CONTEST TO CHEER THE PRISONERS 


Prison reformers and social workers, in their solicitude for the reformation of the individual criminal, says 
the author, often lose sight of the sufferings of his victim and of the necessity of protecting society by 
properly enforced penalties for crime. 


—to apply reformatory and educational 
methods with training in industry to the 
first offenders, who may be expected to re- 
spond to such treatment; and to apply 
methods of custodial care to the recidivists. 

In addition to this classification of 
prisons and convicts, there is within each 
prison a system of further gradation of 
prisoners, known as the “ progressive stage 
system,” established many years ago by 
statute, by which prisoners are able to earn 
increased privileges and comforts by good 
conduct and diligence in industry, and by 
which they advance from stage to stage. 
This system was described sixty years ago 
by the distinguished prison reformer E. C. 
Wines, in reporting on the newly estab- 
lished Crofton system of Ireland, in the 
following terms: 


ter is developed; for, through it, prisoners 
learn that they must earn what they get 
in this world and that it pays to be good. 
The system is based on the ultra-modern 
idea of rewards rather than punishment. 

This is the reverse of the system fol- 
lowed in general in this country. Here, 
all convicts are granted all privileges as a 
matter of right. Only if they seriously mis- 
behave do they lose any of them. It would 
be difficult indeed for a convict to find any 
reason for misbehaving in most of our 
prisons; for he is accorded every privilege, 
short of his liberty. 

Prisons in England are prisons, not 
“men’s clubs.” While prisoners are treated 
humanely, they are not coddled; neither 
are they degraded. There are no prison 
stripes, no shaved heads, no lock-step. 
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Their cells are well lighted and ventilated, 
commodious, and never occupied by more 
than one person. The prison surroundings 
are made pleasant and attractive to the 
eye. While discipline is strictly maintained, 
the maxim of the governors of the prisons 
—men of education and intelligence, gen- 
erally service men, officers in the Army or 
Navy—is “Be humane, be firm, be just.” 
And every prison governor sees to it that 
these cardinal principles are adhered to by 
all of the staff over which he has control. 

Notwithstanding this humane treatment 
and these decent conditions of housing, 
convicts are made to feel by the life they 
are compelled to lead that they have sinned 
against society and must pay the penalty 
for their misdeeds. Prison life there is not, 
as in many American state prisons here, 
almost as comfortable and pleasant as 
life outside of prison walls. 

Those comforts and conveniences of liv- 
ing which are given to every prisoner in 
New York from the day he enters must all 
be earned in England by good conduct and 
industry. To illustrate: Take the case of 
prison food. In the New York City Prison, 
the Tombs, every prisoner—if he has 
money—can buy all the food he wants and 
have every mealserved to him from outside 
the prison. In Sing Sing Prison in New 
York he can supplement the rigors of 
prison fare by purchasing food to the ex- 
tent of $3 a week. 

In England, every prisoner eats prison 
fare. That is part of his punishment. In 
England, no prisoner is allowed to have 
money, except those who have earned the 
privilege of making a little money by good 
conduct and by labor, but even these must 
eat the same prison food that all eat. A 
criminal’s money is of no use to him in 
England, for he is not allowed to spend it. 
It is taken away from him upon entering 
prison. He therefore has no money with 
which to bribe prison keepers to bring 
him in drugs or food or drink or to help 
him to escape—as often happens in this 
country. 

Another case in point is in the use of 
tobacco and the privilege of smoking. In 
New York, every convict can have all the 
tobacco he wants if he has money to pay 


for it. In England the privilege of purchas- 
ing tobacco can be earned only by good 
conduct. In New York every convict can 
smoke as much as he wants to, except in 
the shops where there is fire hazard. If 
he so desires, he can smoke all night in his 
cell. In England, only those convicts who 
by good conduct have progressed to the 
highest, or “special,” stage are permitted 
to smoke—and no convict can reach that 
stage until after four years of exemplary 
behavior. 

No more striking contrast between the 
attitude of the prison officials of England 
and America toward the administration of 
their prisons and their conception of them 
as places of punishment could probably be 
afforded than by the mere statement of the 
practice in the two countries with regard 
to the amusement of the convicts. In 
England a convict may, by good behavior 
and industrious labor, succeed in getting 
himself into what is known as the “second 
stage” after he has been eighteen months 
in prison. There he may be brought out of 
his cell for amusement in the evenings, but 
only on certain days in the week, and may 
be present at readings, recitations, and 
lectures, and may share certain summer 
evening recreations, but without indulging 
in conversation with his fellow convicts— 
this after he has spent eighteen months in 
prison and only if he has behaved himself. 

For such a prisoner, recreation classes 
may be formed on two or three evenings a 
week and games such as chess, checkers, 
and dominoes may be allowed. During 
the summer months advantage may be 
taken of the fine weather to walk or sit in 
the grounds of the prison. Prisoners in the 
highest or “special” stage—reached only 
after four years, advancing by good con- 
duct step by step from one stage to an- 
other—are, as a means of recreation, al- 
lowed to cultivate a bit of garden and to 
keep the proceeds of this industry for their 
own use and to use these small sums, not 
exceeding 2 s. 6d. (62 cts.) a month, for 
the purchase of tobacco, candy, and other 
such comforts and luxuries as the rules 
permit. 

Contrast this treatment with that de- 
scribed recently in the New York press by 
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a reporter who spent three days in Sing 
Sing Prison in order to describe accurately 
and without bias the present-day life of 
the convicts in that institution: 


Every one has a job of some kind, but the 
work, except in a few instances, is not arduous. 
... They talk at their work and it is not un- 
usual to hear one burst into song. They appear 
contented and well satisfied with their lot. 

A few minutes before noon all work ceases 
and the men line up in company formation. 
As the noon whistle blows, a well-drilled band 
of about thirty pieces bursts into a march and 
the prisoners file into the mess hall. . . . They 
eat rapidly, for every minute saved from the 
mess period can be spent in recreation, on the 
baseball diamond, the handball courts, or 
lolling about in the gardens and the well- 
landscaped yards... . 

Saturday afternoon and Sunday are holi- 
days for the men to do about as they please. 
There are ball games between the various 
shop teams and between the prison teams and 
outside teams. A second team of New York 
Giants played there last week. Those who do 
not play in the game or who do not care to 
watch it can play handball or basket ball or 
they can just loaf the time away. 


That the criminals realize that confine- 
ment in state’s prison at “hard labor”’ is 
nothing to be dreaded is evidenced by a 
letter found on the notorious convict 
“Bum” Rogers when he was arrested not 
long ago, and made public recently by 
Police Commissioner McLaughlin. This 
letter was written to Rogers by a prisoner 
in Sing Sing, one Peter Heslin, there 
awaiting execution. He wrote his fellow 
convict: 


But what’s the use of kicking, as that don’t 
get a person anything. What say? I get plenty 
grub, good flop, handball, no bucket to lug, 
big cell, spring bed, and plenty of service, so 
that you see it’s not so bad at all. 


In England they still believe that prisons 
are meant to be prisons. They are unable 
there to conceive that the function of a 


prison is to provide amusement for men 
who have arrayed themselves against 
society, and whom society has decreed 
shall be locked up and confined at hard 
labor not only in order to protect society 
against their future misdeeds, but also to 
serve as a deterrent to others contemplat- 
ing similar crimes. 

The Lord Chief Justice of England said 
recently: “We try to make our treatment 
of prisoners humane, but we seek to make 
our prisons places to which the inmates 
will not wish to return.” 

That the treatment a criminal will re- 
ceive in this country in the event that he 
is caught and convicted, is a potent factor 
in the crime situation there can be no 
doubt. 

If, as some theorists blandly assert, this 
is not a factor, why have a police force or a 
judicial system? Why not abolish police 
and prisons, courts and all the machinery 
of justice at one stroke and revert once 
more to savagery and the rule of brute 
force? 

It is not without significance that in 
England and Canada—countries where the 
criminal is punished for his misdeeds— 
crime is at a minimum, while in the United 
States, where the criminal is no longer 
adequately punished for his crimes, the 
country is in danger of being overwhelmed 
by a rising tide of crime. When one con- 
templates the methods employed in the 
punishment of the criminal in England and 
those employed in America, can there be 
any doubt as to why America is saturate 
with crime at a time when England is 
closing down prison after prison for lack 
of inmates? 

It would seem obvious that the methods 
successfully employed by England and 
Canada in dealing with criminals might 
be applied here with an equal chance of 
success. At any rate, the radical experi- 
ment of actually punishing our criminals 
might be tried! 


In the next article Mr. Veiller will tell how the stringent Baumes laws have diminished 
the volume of crime in New York. Mr. Veiller was an unofficial adviser to the New 
York Crime Commission and, therefore, has made an intensive study of crime and 


criminals particularly in New York. 
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The Creator of the Woolworth Tower 


WALTER 


OCCASIONALLY we are regaled with the 
unusual spectacle of an individual who 
does not have to wait for translation to 
Mr. Kipling’s heaven in order that he may 
“paint on a ten-league canvas with brushes 
of comet’s hair.” A delightful day with the 
creator of the Woolworth Building gave 
me abundant evidence that the fabrication 
of that mighty and beautiful structure was 
merely preparatory to the attack upon 
other canvases that we might describe, to 
continue in the spirit of Kipling’s allegory, 
as full-length size for the gods. To a painter 
of easel pictures that are confined to the 
small compass of average frames, dazzling 
indeed is the thought of a commission to 
pierce the clouds with a soaring Gothic 
shaft, or to arch the Hudson with a rocket 
of stone and steel. Puny in comparison 
seem our little signatures in a corner of our 
pictures when we see the inscription delved 
into the enduring granite of the New York 
Customs House: “Cass Gilbert, Archi- 
tect.” 

I remembered this man as one of the 
most attractive personalities in the meet- 
ings, during the late war, of the Depart- 
ment of Pictorial Publicity, a subdivision 
of the national organization for patriotic 
propaganda. His speeches were always 
worth hearing, salted as they were with 
humor, wisdom, wit, and, when occasion 
required, robust invective against our 
hated enemies. 

I had a basis in these memories for a 
pleasant anticipation abundantly realized 
when I met h’m by appointment recently 
at his offices. The walls of the various 
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rooms were adorned with drawings of 
many of his important creations, that gave 
way to occasional tapestries, sculptures, 
and architectural models. One of a pro- 
fusion of alluring books of reference had 
tempted me to dip within when the object 
of my visit appeared in person. 

Mr. Gilbert is tall, and strong of build, 
and upon his well-modeled face rests, 
habitually, a jovial, pleasant expression. 
The cast of his features proclaims the old 
American lineage that is his; his family 
has held an enviable position in our na- 
tional life for generations. Ohio lists him in 
her imposing roster of distinguished sons, 
his father having been General Sainuel 
Augustus Gilbert. 

After a bit of conversation and before 
settling ourselves to the task of making 
the accompanying sketch, he showed me 
his offices and studios. Of greatest interest 
was the huge draughting room, where a 
large number of men sat at big tables, 
striving to put into visible shape the con- 
ceptions of Mr. Gilbert’s directing brain. 
A phase of this artist’s method of proce- 
dure was interestingly revealed here, and 
the chief joked a bit with one of his assist- 
ants about the tantalizing and almost 
hopeless nature of the great bulk of his 
endeavor. These designers draw elabo- 
rately, many times, and destroy repeatedly 
the products of limitless hours of patient 
effort, only to begin again from rough 
sketches and verbal instructions supplied 
by their master. One of them was occupied, 
for the twentieth time, probably, with a 
plan for the spacing of the great blocks of 
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masonry that will form the colossal abut- 
ments for the greatest of all bridges, which 
Mr. Gilbert will put across the Hudson. 
To the average utilitarian mind there 
would be only one concern in a matter of 
this kind, that of the necessary weight and 
strength. But to the creative artist it is also 
part of the great canvas, every inch of 
which must spell beauty, and, to any one 


through the ages, and the artist in Mr. 
Gilbert realizes that the great structure of 
his dreams has no right to stand in the sight 
of generation after generation as a thing 
merely useful but devoid of beauty. 

In another part of this room plans were 
going forward for the mammoth New 
York Life Insurance Company building 
that is to occupy the site of old Madison 














WAREHOUSE OF THE U. S. ARMY SUPPLY BASE, BROOKLYN 


In its impressive beauty, totally without ornament, this structure, the largest of its kind in the world, 
sets a new style. The base, which includes several great piers, was built in 1918-19 under war-time con- 
ditions and cost about $10,000,000. 


who has viewed the works of the ancients, 
the greatness of the opportunity here is 
obvious. 

One of his annual trips abroad Mr. 
Gilbert devoted entirely to the study of 
ancient bridges, aqueducts, and other 
heroic examples of the art of masonry with 
his present task in view, and he exhibited 
to me many able sketches by his own hand, 
made, for example, from the Pont du Gard, 
and at the Roman aqueduct of Segovia. 
The quest on this tour was not for the 
utilitarian side to any great extent, but 
more largely for the esthetic one. These 
great Roman models show a beauty in 
the arrangement of their masses of 
masonry that has stood asa model 


Square Garden. The same procedure was 
evident here, that of a series of efforts 
groping toward a final realization of the 
artist’s dream. Four complete sets of plans 
had been made and abandoned, the archi- 
tect not allowing himself to be content 
while the possibility of betterment ex- 
isted. Indicating the great central tower, 
he said: 

“Not quite right yet,” and seizing a 
pencil and bit of paper began to sketch 
roughly. “ More this sort of thing,” he con- 
tinued, “with an increased feeling of uplift, 
and with somewhat the sensation of an old 
Gothic screen in the pattern of these 
facades,” and the sketch was placed, with 
a photograph of an ancient screen, upon 
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the drawing table to guide the absent 
draughtsman upon his return. 

There was a room devoted to steel cases 
in which were filed a complete collection of 
plans for all of the buildings that the firm 
had produced. Beyond I had a glimpse of 
another busy studio where the construc- 
tion engineers were occupied, in terms of 
weight and stress, and stone and steel. 
Still another contained samples of stone, 
marbles, and other building materials, as 
well as some plaster models of buildings. 
The size and intricacy of the establishment 
caused me to admire the able and system- 
atic deputizing of effort, without which 
works of the magnitude of Mr. Gilbert’s 
could not be achieved. 

Returning to his private office I was de- 
lighted and not a little surprised at a 
number of examples of painting in water 
colors that Mr. Gilbert had executed in 
various parts of Europe. They revealed 
the vision and technique of a trained and 
competent painter, and possessed a mas- 
tery of drawing and sureness of touch that 
many a professional might well envy. 
Cathedrals, bridges, and castles of the 
south of France were pictured, the Pont 
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THE GREATEST OF MODERN BRIDGES 


A perspective drawing by Cass Gilbert of his 
gigantic Hudson River bridge which may link 
New York City with New Jersey in the near future, 
The estimated cost of the structure is $60,000,000. 








AN EXCELLENT EXAMPLE OF COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE 
The brick and marble Municipal Building of Waterbury, Connecticut, in the logical style for a New 
England city, illustrates one facet of Gilbert’s architectural versatility. The Woolworth tower and the 
New York Life Insurance Building are pictured elsewhere in this issue. 
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du Gard among them, and a picture of the 
superb Romanesque cloister of Monreale 
brought me back vividly to one of my 
greatest architectural loves. He had caught 
the very spirit of this exquisite gem, treat- 
ing with breadth the ensemble, but linger- 
ing here and there lovingly over the detail 
of a curious capital or a bit of colorful 
mosaic with just enough insistance to cause 
the mind to supply the whole. Upon in- 
quiring I discovered that these sketches he 
produces with remarkable speed, and it was 
quite evident that success as a painter 
could have been his if he had not chosen 
architecture instead. 

Our conversation during the making of 
the sketch and over luncheon at the Cen- 
tury Club was enjoyable. He gave an 
interesting account of the birth of the 
American Commission of Fine Arts. 

“The original proposal of the idea came 
from Glenn Brown,” he said, “but the 
active application of it grew out of a con- 
versation between Breck ‘Trowbridge, 
Grant La Farge, and myself. We felt that a 
great need existed for an official body of 
this sort, so we went with our case to 
President Roosevelt. Gifford Pinchot was 
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with him at the time, and I can see him 
now striding up and down the room as he 
listened to us. Finally, with his character- 
istic decision, he said: 

“* Giff, ’m going to do what these men 
want. I’m going to appoint some sort of 
an art commission; it’s a movement for 
civilization, and a great deal better than 
bothering over appointments of third-class 
postmasters.’ 

“Out of this grew the Commission of 
Fine Arts. It was then called the Council 
of Fine Arts. I was its first chairman, and 
was appointed to membership in it later by 
Presidents Taft and Wilson. When a simi- 
lar commission was formed in England, a 
delegation was sent to America to study 
this organization, and theirs was, to a great 
extent, modeled after it.” 

One of Mr. Gilbert’s present labors, the 
New York Life Building, supplants old 
Madison Square Garden, that lamented 
masterpiece of Stanford White, who was 
one of Mr. Gilbert’s first employers. At 
the conclusion of his studies in America 
and abroad, he entered the offices of the 
famous firm of McKim, Mead & White. 

“The first job they gave me to do was to 








BEAUTY IS INTENSIFIED IN THE DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Cass Gilbert does not point to the Woolworth Building as his greatest work but rather divides that honor 
among several original designs, one of the finest of which is Detroit’s white marble library done in 


Renaissance style. 
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MINNESOTA STATE CAPITOL AT ST. 


PAUL 


This beautiful building, started in 1896 and constructed largely of Minnesota marble and other native 
materials, was Mr. Gilbert’s first important work of its size, and was awarded to him in competition. 


A decade was required for its completion. 


design a base for a statue by St. Gaudens. 
Naturally I approached my task a bit 
nervously, and, try as I would, I could not 
seem to make the thing go at all. When I 
was in the darkest part of my struggle 
White came to my table to see how I was 
progressing, and I had forebodings of in- 
stant dismissal! Luckily, at the same mo- 
ment St. Gaudens himself dropped in, and 
took up the cudgels in my favor, saying 
that it was a very difficult problem to 
solve. He took the pencil from me and en- 
deavored to scheme the thing out himself, 
but he soon floundered as hopelessly as I 
did. The thing was eventually solved after 
considerable experimentation, and from 
this beginning came a lifelong friendship 
with these two men.” 

In erecting the Woolworth tower Mr. 
Gilbert was like an explorer of the olden 
time sailing uncharted seas. No building 
of the height had ever been built before, 
and he needed a seventh sense to know the 
effect of his ornament and design when 
viewed at such a great height. 

“Tf I had put my cornices and gargoyles 
on top of the Palisades, they would have 


been at less than half the required height,”’ 
he remarked. 

“Some critics attacked the final result 
on the grounds that the Gothic motive 
should not have been used on a modern 
commercial structure. Nothing could be 
more fallacious, it seems to me, than this 
objection. Even in its own epoch the 
Gothic design was not confined to ecclesias- 
tical buildings, but was used on edifices of 
all kinds, and if the critics were demanding 
that our architect create a new school of 
design to fit the advent of the skyscraper, 
they were asking a feat that all the ages 
have failed to duplicate. New schools of 
design come, with intervals of centuries 
between, by slow evolution, and can no 
more be created out of whole cloth than 
new social orders or systems of govern- 
ment. The problem of this great shaft 
cried aloud for some form of Gothic treat- 
ment, and the soaring sense of uplift 
achieved more than justifies it.” 

I spoke to Mr. Gilbert of an account in 
the newspapers some time ago of a plan 
by Mussolini to erect in Rome a structure, 
similar in design to the Woolworth tower, 
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but of the appalling altitude of eleven 
hundred feet. Well do I remember the ef- 
fect upon me when I viewed for the first 
time the enormous glistening monument to 
Victor Emmanuele IT dwarfing the Capi- 
toline Hill at one end of the Piazza Venezia. 
This edifice, though entirely on classic lines 
and architecturally in sympathy with 
Rome itself, seems by its vast ornateness 
to represent modern Rome protesting that 
it can out-do the ancients. What a genuine 
catastrophe seemed impending, then, when 
a vast skyscraper loomed imminent, a 
building that could have no possible reason 
to exist except in an area that has been 
limited by nature, such as Manhattan, 
and where it is imperative that countless 
business organizations congregate, that 
their mutual dealings be facilitated. Rome, 
the mighty, the architectural model and 
school of the ages, was to be dwarfed by a 
modern trick made possible by machinery. 
St. Peter’s, crowned by Michelangelo’s 
masterpiece, was to be made to look like a 
toy by the activities of gangs of riveters. 

“T remember so well,”’ Mr. Gilbert said, 
“a trip abroad that I made while at work 
on the Woolworth Building. The scale of 
the thing was so great that I lost, for the 
time being, my sense of proportion. An- 
cient monuments that had given a sensa- 
tion of immensity, not only by their size 
but by their excellent proportions and 
design, had temporarily shrunk so that my 
joy in them was much diminished. Think, 
then, the permanent 
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building of this type. I told him of my love 
for the Eternal City since I first saw it in 
boyhood, and the source of inspiration 
that it had been as the result of many 
visits that I had made there since. I pic- 
tured the majesty of St. Peter’s, viewed 
from the hills of the city, from the Cam- 
pagna, or even from the Villa d’Este at 
Tivoli; how it affords the architectural 
climax for the glorious whole, and how an 
other structure, even of equal height, 
would destroy the existing unity. If, then, 
a tower 1,100 feet in height were erected 
in Rome, even though it be in itself a 
glorious thing, it would inevitably be 
detrimental to the city from an esthetic 
point of view. 

“T pointed out to him that I was well 
aware that his desire was not to dwarf 
Rome with an eye to his own aggrandize- 
ment, but to glorify Italy and its capital, 
with no thought of self. I felt assured that 
a bit of reflection on his part would con- 
vince him that the building would not 
achieve the end he patriotically desired. 
I suggested that numerous other projects 
might be undertaken for the glory of Rome: 
buildings not excessive in height, a majes- 
tic colonnade, or the completion of the ap- 
proach to St. Peter’s, for example, so that 
the view could be had from the river bank 
at Ponte St. Angelo straight up to the 
facade of the cathedral. Works of this kind, 
I went on to say, would be a great me- 
morial of public service that would lend dis- 
tinction to his time, 





effect of erecting a 
much bigger building 
than the Woolworth in 
the center of Rome! It 
would be nothing less 
than disastrous. 

“Since the Woolworth 
tower was mentioned in 
the report as the model 
upon which the new 
structure was to be 








and shed glory upon 
his administration.” 
Nothing was heard 
from the letter for some 
time, but later a dis- 
tinguished Italian on a 
visit to America told 
a friend of the Fine 
Arts Commission that 
Mussolini, in giving 
directions for civic 








based, I decided to write 
to Mussolini and en- 
deavor to point out 
to him what a great 
mistake it would be 


to dwarf Rome with a_ France. 


“TITTLE CHURCH AT THE 
FOOT OF THE HILL” 


A design made by Cass Gilbert in 1890 
for a church in St. Paul, Minnesota, show- 
ing the influence of an earlier visit to 


improvements, handed 
the ofiicials a letter 
from a New York 
architect with instruc- 
tions to follow its sug- 
gestions. 
















DIETING was only a foolish fad. There 
seemed to be a touch of the effeminate 
about the whole idea. Then something 
snapped—my work got me and I found 
myself walking out of the doctor’s office 
for the first time with a printed card telling 
what I should eat. That was only a couple 
of years ago, and it marked my entrance 
into a field of food discussions which left 
me helpless in a maze of conflicting 
opinions. 

All of my friends had their own pet diet 
theories. Tom gave me a tip to-day that 
contradicted what John told me yesterday. 
My doctor’s explanations were neither 
complete nor convincing. Soon I found 
myself stopping to listen to street-corner 
orators who shouted the fact that nine out 
of ten of us are food suicides—dig our 
graves with our teeth. 

The whole question commenced to take 
on a new importance. I recalled the old 
proverb, “As a man eateth, so is he.” 
Could it be that the most vital and uni- 
versal practice of the human race had been 
the most neglected? Was it possible that 
science regarded the iron machine and its 
fuel as of more importance than the human 
machine and its food? 

Dr. E. V. McCollum read something I 
had written and invited me to stop at 
Johns Hopkins University to see his 2,000 


What Shall We Eat? 


Some New Facts About Diet 


FLOYD W. PARSONS 


rats. For eighteen years he has been 
watching the effects of foods on 
these animals, and I saw work that 
was practical and purposeful. Gues- 
sing had been eliminated. Here at 
last was a masterful effort to un- 
cover those profound secrets having 
to do with body chemistry and the 
prevention of disease. 

T left Dr. McCollum with a deter- 
mination to pursue my investigations and 
write a simple diet story free of prejudice 
and all pretense of expert knowledge. My 
réle was to be purely that of a careful and 
interested reporter of authoritative opinion 
and I purposed to do for others merely 
what I found so difficult to do for myself 
in a field filled with cults and surrounded 
by a cloak of professional mystery. 

I had not gone far before the difficulties 
appeared. There was the possible danger of 
encouraging self-doctoring and of causing 
people to do for themselves things that 
they should not attempt except with the 
advice of a competent physician familiar 
with their condition. It was plain that no 
brief discussion could be free of all contro- 
versy and contain the last word on the 
subject. But surely there was need for a 
popular presentation of a few diet funda- 
mentals that would start the beginner on 
an interesting journey along a safe road! 

All of my friends, I found, were eager to 
learn. They were full of questions. Retiring 
to luncheon with a board of directors after 
a monthly meeting, I passed around a neat 
little pocket diet chart and was immedi- 
ately swamped with inquiries as to how 
each one could obtain a copy. They were 
attracted by the information concerning 
what foods were harmful when mixed 
together at the same meal. This was a 
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comparatively new thought to these men 
of large affairs, and it supported the very 
evident truth that nowhere among ull of 
our important problems is there such need 
for public education as in the matter of 
correct eating. 

What we have heard and read has been 
just sufficient to fill us with a multitude of 
doubts. Is the 
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chops,” said the friend hungrily. “Fine 
chops!” snorted Si, flopping them over in 
the pan of sizzling grease. “Well, I guess 
they is fine chops. None o’ yer murdered 
stuff, nuther. That hog died a natural 
death.” 

Our youth are being turned out of 
schools and colleges with no understanding 


calory idea a 
proper basis on 
which to establish 
a diet program? 
Is it true that 
‘‘What is one 
man’s meat is 
another man’s 
poison’’? Do the 
acid fruits pro- 
duce an acid 
effect in the 
body? Why do 
folks say that an 
orange is golden 
in the morning 
and leaden at 
night, and why do 
we call fish a 


DIETETIC CHART 





Acid FORMING 
Foops 





All High Protein Foods 
Meats 
Poultry 
Fish 
Visceral Foods 
Egg-White 
Nuts 
Legumes 
Animal Fats 


Except cream, butter, 
and egg-yolks. 


All Cereal Grains 
And their products, 


such as bread, break- 
fast foods. 


Large Prunes 


ALKALI FORMING 
Foops 





All Fruits 
Fresh and dried, except 
large prunes, plums, cran- 
berries. 


All Vegetables 
Fresh and dehydrated, 
except legumes (dried 
peas, beans, lentils), rhu- 
barb. 


Milk, All Forms 


Buttermilk, clabber, sour 

milk. 

Citrus Fruits 

(Oranges, grapefruit, 

lemons, limes) are especi- 

ally high in alkali form- 
ing qualities. 

On the alkaline side of the 
scale we have to choose from 
at least 20 different kinds of 
vegetables, 40 different 
fruits, a dozen varieties of 


of the principles 
of correct eating. 
Our restaurants 
serve food with no 
other thought 
than to please the 
public’s taste. We 
pay less attention 
to the selection 
and preparation of 
our foods than we 
do to the purchase 
of ahat or a pair of 
shoes, and in our 
homes the diet 
program must 
conform to the 
preferences of the 
cook. It is no 
wonder that ill- 


Plums, cranberries, 


brain food? If we sheleaee 


must cut out 
sugar, can we eat 
honey instead, 
and if meat is a 








In planning meals use a predominance of 
alkaline foods—about the ratio of 


berries; a ratio of 4 to 1 


should not be difficult. ness costs the 


United States 
nearly three bil- 








bad diet, how 
about animals like 
the lion and the tiger, and meat-eating 
peoples like the Eskimo and the giant 
Patagonians? Should we drink when eat- 
ing? Does heat destroy the vitamines? 
What about synthetic foods—are we to 
get our dinners in tablet form? These and 
a hundred other questions are heard daily. 

It is our stomachs that must bear the 
brunt of the daily attacks on our bodies 
resulting from ignorance. I think it was 
Sir Ellis Barker, the famous London 
surgeon, who first warned us that because 
of the loss of vitamines in processing foods, 
we should cut down on our consumption of 
preserved products. Si Hoskins started in 
to obey this injunction in a really practical 
way. A neighbor dropped in to see Si and 
found him frying a brace of chops. “ Fine 


oer of ; 

20% 80% lion dollars annu- 
ally. 

© The Defensive-Diet League of America The ra p id 


growth of Ameri- 
can cities has shouldered us with complex 
problems respecting the storage and distri- 
bution of foodstuffs. It has brought us the 
day of devitalized foods and started us on 
the greatest diet experiment in the history 
of the world. Our forefathers ate 11 lbs. of 
sugar per person a year; we eat 100 lbs. 
They had their gardens in the backyard 
and ground their own grain, preserving the 
essential mineral matter. We find it neces- 
sary to live largely on foods that have been 
processed, thereby adding difficulties to 
the problem of providing a complete and 
balanced ration. 

There is no way to avoid the conse- 
quences of rapidly changing conditions. 
When we start out to better the situation 
and reform our habits, let us not forget 
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FOUR MILLION POTENTIAL PUMPKIN PIES 


One thousand tons of pumpkins in a cannery yard at Canton, New York. At half a pound to the pie there 
is material for four million pies in the pumpkin supply shown above. 


that food-preserving methods have made 
it possible for us to maintain life in thickly 
populated communities. The most exas- 
perating of all people is the reformer who 
is quick to condemn, but never able to 
suggest a practical substitute for what he 
would destroy. 

An example of this is the pasteurization 
of milk. The moment it was discovered 
that vitamine C was destroyed by the heat 
employed in the process, a cry went up 
demanding that we abandon the practice. 
It seemed that as a result of pasteurization, 
scurvy increased among children. The 
critics overlooked the fact that this treat- 
ment of milk put an end to many serious 
epidemics caused by dangerous germs 
in the milk supply. Many authorities, 
therefore, favor pasteurization, and re- 
mind us that the way out of the diffi- 
culty is to supplement the milk diet with 
fresh, clean orange or tomato juice. Even 
the juice of raw turnips, carrots, or pota- 
toes will serve the purpose. 

Above all else, we need to approach the 
food problem in a spirit of moderation and 


codperation. Hundreds of millions of 
dollars are invested in organized businesses 
that we can neither do without nor change 
overnight. What right have we to demand 
perfection in our food practices when we 
spend six times as much for fire protection 
as for health protection? It is only within 
the last two or three years that the medical 
fraternity finally recognized its responsi- 
bility in the matter of public health edu- 
cation. Even to-day in many places we 
find dieting regarded merely as a stunt, 
having no standing whatever as a natural 
therapeutic measure that’ can be tied up 
with our present system of disease pre- 
vention. It is no wonder that the field is 
filled with “quacks” and that many of the 
sources of information are lacking in pro- 
fessional respectability. 

It was the famous sage Hippocrates who 
said, “Try and make your food your only 
medicine, and your medicine your only 
food.” All intelligent people are in agree- 
ment on the fact that most human ail- 
ments result from incorrect eating habits. 
The average span of life of animals is six 
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A BUSY WHOLESALE FISH MARKET 
At the Fulton Street Fish Dock in the East River at New York 
City, hundreds of tons of fish are unloaded daily from schoon- 
ers and packed with ice in barrels for delivery to retailers. 


or seven times their period of growth. 
On a similar basis, man should live to be 
one hundred and twenty. One result of the 
present tendency to make eating purely 
a pleasure is clearly disclosed by a glance 
at recent tables of insurance companies. 
These show the astonishing truth that 
beyond the age of sixteen we are not now 
witnessing any further increase in life 
expectancy. The advances made during the 
last few years have been the result of im- 
proved methods in the care of infants and 
in the treatment of children’s diseases. 
There would be a different story to tell if 
people commenced to think of their stom- 
achs at the age of twenty instead of forty. 

This does not mean that we are standing 
still. We took a definite step forward when 
it was proved that the minerals contained 
in the bodies of plants are far better organ- 
ized for absorption by the animal system 


than the minerals supplied to us 
in the form of drugs. This dis- 
covery helped to make the drug 
store a place to buy books, 
clocks, dolls, and toilet articles 
instead of merely pills and 
powders. 

Another advance came when 
the opposition to the Irish potato 
in England was overcome by the 
disclosure that a failure of the 
potato crop was followed by an 
epidemic of scurvy. The public’s 
attention was attracted to the 
value of vegetables at a time 
when people lived largely on salt 
meat, bread, and strong ale; 
when rhubarb was a gardener’s 
curiosity, and the tomato was 
called the love-apple and was 
considered poisonous; when cof- 
fee was regarded as a cure-all, 
and when all that saved the 
people was their consumption of 
fruits, nuts, roots, bark, and 
berries, causing their digestive 
organs to work hard for the 
values extracted. There was no 
misleading notion that a food 
was desirable because it was 
“easily digestible.” 

Succeeding years brought 
many stages of changing thought. For a 
time all discussion centered around the idea 
that the nutritive value of foods could be 
fully determined by estimating their heat- 
content in terms of calories. The limitations 
of this notion appeared when research later 
disclosed the essential character of vita- 
mines and organic salts. We know now that 
articles of food may have a high caloric 
(heat) value and yet bring on starvation 
because of their deficiency in organic salts 
and other related elements. If calories were 
all we needed, the food necessary to main- 
tain life could be purchased for 10 cts. a 
day per person. Even the vitamines largely 
lose their value when the organic salts are 
absent, which shows the folly of throwing 
away the roughage, or so-called ash in 
foodstuffs. 

Most of the opposition to food-refining 
methods is based on the fact that the 
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organic salts are thrown away. 
The meats, fats, and starches 
that are high in heat values are 
like the fuels that are poured 
into the tanks of automobiles— 
useless without the spark neces- 
sary to start the engine running. 
These energy foods also help re- 
place worn-out tissues, but they 
must be supplemented by the 
salts, or mineral matter possessed 
of electro-magnetic properties 
and acting as building stones for 
the vitamines. Those familiar 
with this truth not only appre- 
ciate the value of fruits, vege- 
tables, and whole - grain prod- 
ucts, but they understand why 
no correct dietary can be built 
upon units of energy alone. 

Of equal importance are the 
conclusions that foods bad for 
animals are also bad for humans, 
and that neither animals nor 
people will remain healthy for 
long on mixtures of foods based 
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solely on laboratory experiments. 
It has been necessary to substi- 
tute the animal digestive tract for 
the beakers and test tubes of the 
chemist. What we are now learn- 
ing about diet is coming mostly 
from laboratories where investigations are 
carried on with the aid of rats, guinea pigs, 
birds, monkeys, and other animals. Addi- 
tional facts, of course, are being supplied 
by the results obtained in the treatment 
of people who have undertaken diet cures. 

Eminent authorities here and abroad 
now state that the effects of special dict 
on groups of normal, healthy people, are 
always exactly the same. The exceptions 
to this rule are attributed to existing con- 
ditions in the individual that are abnormal. 
This does not mean, however, that when 
a person develops an acid condition in his 
body, the outward manifestation will be 
the same as in every other case. In one the 
outcome of acidity may be appendicitis, 
in another tonsilitis, and in a third colitis. 
But all the symptoms can be traced back 
to the same cause—a breaking down of the 
alkaline balance in the body. 


Photograph from Ewing Galloway 
WHERE THE POOR DO THEIR MARKETING 


A glimpse at life in New York’s lower east side is afforded 


? this scene among the busy push cart peddlers of Orchard 
treet. 


No less interesting is the disclosure that 
so far as the feeding instinct and appetite 
are concerned, we humans are considerably 
lower in the scale of intelligence than most 
animals. In its natural environment, the 
animal will avoid foods that harm it—not 
so man. The human appetite is likely to 
call for sweets, alcohol, tobacco, or drugs, 
and is not a safe guide to follow. Many of 
us are like little Johnny who, after his third 
helping of pudding, was warned by his 
mother that once a little boy ate too much 
pudding and then burst. “There ain’t 
such a thing as too much pudding,” re- 
plied Johnny. “There must be,” said his 
mother, “else why did the little boy 
burst?” John passed his plate for the fourth 
time, saying, “Not enough boy.” 

Dr. Clapp, editor of The Dental Digest, 
was telling me the other day of the diet 
experiments on monkeys being carried on 
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by Dr. Howe, of the Forsythe Institute in 
Boston. Some of the monkeys that were 
placed on a diet similar to that of many 
people, soon commenced to eat the saw- 
dust on the floors of their cages. Paper was 
substituted for the sawdust, and the 
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monkeys ate the paper. This convinced Dr. 
Howe that the monkeys were after rough- 
age which was.lacking in the refined foods 
they ate, so he arranged immediately to 
feed the animals a quantity of ordinary 
filter paper as a part of their daily diet. 





Combine 1 and 2. 
s Foops Avoid 1 and 3. 


2. DEFENSIVE DIET 





) Fresh (except melons): Oranges, lemons, 
peng pineapple, peaches, apples, pears, 
berries, etc. (B) Dried apples, peaches, apricots, 
pears, etc. 


Fruit § 


Milk, cream cheese, cottage cheese, nuts, raw vegetables, 
fresh or cured meats, ripe olives. Do not combine A and 
B. Soak B in cold water until soft—never cook. Melons 
combine with other ripe fruits only; not even with milk 
products. 





Sweet Fruit Dates, figs, raisins, etc. 


Same as above. May combine with starches, if good di- 
gestion. 





Prunes, Plums, Cranberries, 
Rhubarb 


Highly acid. Eat sparingly—no sugar. Counteract with 
leafy vegetables. Cook rhubarb with raisins. 





Milk 


Fruits, vegetables, salads. Use as a food, not as a beverage. 
Sip slowly. No milk products with melons. 





Bread, potatoes, rice, grain foods, sweet 
Starches corn 24 hours from stalk, winter squash. 


Vegetable salads, leafy vegetables, ripe olives. Never serve 
more than one starch at a meal. Never combine starches 
with tart fruit, milk, or meat. Eat starches dry; do not 
saturate with fluids. Chew thoroughly. 





Green Vegetables Spinach, sweet corn*, cab- 


bage, green peas and 


Combine with \ aro (*After 24 hours from stalk corn 





snips, tadishes, etc. 


beans, cauliflower, egg- same as breads. 
plant, etc. 
Carrots, beets, turnips, 
Root Vegetables onions, oyster-plant, par- Same as above. 





more 
four 


Fresh Meat; Fish; Fowl] (<¥" 


ounces. ) 


Leafy and root vegetables, salads, tomatoes, fruits. 





Ham 


Same as above. 





Bacon (fat) 


Leafy and root vegetables, salads, fruits, tomatoes, 
starchy foods. Combines with almost anything if fat. 





Eggs (yolks) If whites are eaten, not more than 


three per week. 


Leafy and root vegetables, salads, tomatoes, fruits. 





Cheese (Not more than two ounces in any one day) 


Leafy and root vegetables, salads, fruits, tomatoes. Same 
as meat. 





Nuts (Never more than two ounces in any one day) 


Same as above. Better than meats or eggs. 





Tomatoes (raw) 


Vegetables, fruits, milk, nuts, meats, cheese, eggs. 
Starches, if well masticated, not soaked with juices. 





Salads 


Vegetable salads combine with anything. Use drawn 
butter dressings at starch meals. Do not use vinegar at 
any meal. 





Noodles, Macaroni, etc. 


Best avoided unless thoroughly masticated. Leafy vege- 
tables, raw vegetable salads. No fruits. 





Mushes; Breakfast cereals 


pone as above. Do not eat with cream, milk, sugar,’or tart 
ruit 





Honey; Sugar; Syrups 


Use honey, maple syrup, brown sugar for sweetening. 





Beverages (Milk is not a beverage) 





Coffee in moderation, without cream and sugar, is harm- 
less for most people. Avoid cereal beverages when breads 
are eaten. 
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The paper contains no nourishment as it is 
practically all cellulose. But it has served 
the purpose intended and has largely saved 
the day for the monkeys. 

I might add that this experience gave 
Dr. Clapp an interesting idea. The rind of 


an orange is pure cellulose, so why not 
make it a part of the human diet? He 
started to experiment by using a sharp 
knife to cut off only enough of the orange 
rind to remove the red covering of oil cells 
on the outside that are rather bitter. Then 





How to Read the 
Dietetic Chart 


Fold this page down the middle 
and turn it to the left so that the 
intersecting black lines on Table 
No. 3 will join the intersecting 
black lines on Table No. 1. Read- 
ing of Table No. 1 and No. 3 to- 
gether gives the Destructive Diet 
table, or lists of foods which should 
not be combined in the same meal 
if the defensive alkalinity of the 
blood is to be preserved. Tables 
No. 1 and No. 2 on the opposite 
page, read together, comprise the 
Defensive Diet table, or lists of 
foods which tend to preserve the 
normal alkalinity of the blood. 

This chart is copyright by the 
Defensive-Diet League of America, 
G. E. Harter, founder-director, of 
Toledo, Ohio, which is operated as 

“clearing house of dependable 
dietary information” for physi- 
cians and others having a special 
interest in facts about diet. The 
chart reproduced herewith is in- 
tended as an outline for special 
monthly bulletins which are sent 
out to the professional members 
of the organization. 

Mr. Parsons points out in his 
article that the chief problem of 
diet is to have a predominance of 
alkali-forming foods, a desirable 
percentage being 80 per cent. of 
alkaline foods to 20 per cent. of 
acid-forming foods, as shown in 
the Dietetic chart on page 104. 








3. DESTRUCTIVE DIET 





Starches (bread, rice, potatoes, macaroni, winter 
squash, cereals, mushes). Fruits best uncooked. 
Melons, all kinds, should be eaten alone or with other 
ripe fruits only. Not with milk products. 





Do not combine sweet and sour or fresh and dried 
fruits. 





Highly acid, eat sparingly—no sugar. Counteract 
with leafy vegetables. Cook raisins with rhubarb. 





Starches (bread, rice, potatoes, macaroni, winter 
squash, cereals, mushes). Meat, nuts, eggs. 





Meat, eggs, cheese, nuts, fruit, milk, preserves. 

Pies, cakes. puddings, pastries, dumplings, thickene | 
gravies are useless as foods and highly injurious. 
Avoid them. 





Better not use same vegetables cooked and raw at 
same meal. 





Same as above. (Do not use more than one at a time 
if combined with a starch.) 





Starches (potatoes, rice, bread, macaroni, winter 
squash), eggs, cheese, nuts, milk. 





Same as above. Avoid mustard, tabasco, Worcester, 
pepper, and other harsh seasoning and condiments. 





Combines with almost anything if fat. 





Cheese, nuts, meats, starches, milk. Same as meat. 
Avoid white of eggs. 





Nuts, meats, eggs, starches. Same as meat. 





Cheese, eggs, meats, starches. Same as meat. 





Starches, if taken in mouth at same time. Avoid wet, 
starchy foods. 





With fruit salads avoid starches. Do not use vinegar 
or whites of eggs in dressings. Use lemon juice and 
yolks. 





Fruits, cheese, cooked tomatoes, eggs, meat. All other 
starches. Best avoided. 





Milk, fruit, eggs, sugar, preserves. Do not eat unless 
thoroughly masticated. Use commercial sugar, spices, 
jellies, jams, preserves, canned fruits very moderately. 

Not more than one ounce of sugar per day. 





Use bleached, granulated, and powdered sugar in 
moderation. Not more than one ounce per day. 
Brown sugar best. 





Do not drink more than one beverage at any meal. 
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with the white rind still on, the orange was 
sliced into eight pieces and all of it eaten 
except the seeds. I found the idea a good 
one, and suggest that it be tried by others, 
especially those who do not get plenty of 
roughage in the form of vegetables. This 
suggestion, of course, is accompanied by 
the assumption that the oranges will not 
be combined with the wrong foods. 
One encouraging evidence of diet prog- 
ress is the startling changes of thought 
that the days now bring. Only a few years 
ago I talked with a well-known food 
specialist who warned against combining 
milk and tart fruits. Recently in my inter- 
views I found that an opposite opinion pre- 
vailed, and I approached my friend again, 
finding he had changed his early view and 
was in agreement with the others. The 
tomato was excluded from the diets of 
many people a few years ago, especially 
those suffering from gout and rheumatism. 
Now we know that this food, like the 
orange and other tart fruits, although acid 
when eaten, is eventually alkali-forming 
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in its effect on the blood. The oxalic acid 
contained in the tomato is so negligible 
that there appears to be no basis for the 
early opinion. It can be regarded as a 
remedy more than a cause of uric acid. 

But of all recent discoveries, the dis- 
closure by Dr. Funk and Dr. McCollum 
of the existence of vitamines probably 
ranks first in importance. While no one has 
ever isolated or clearly identified one of 
these five peculiar substances, their value 
to health has been shown beyond doubt. 
If vitamine A is missing from what we 
eat, we are sure eventually to contract 
a bad eye condition. An absence of vitamine 
B brings on trouble in the motor, secretory, 
assimilative, and protective functions of 
the intestinal tract. A lack of vitamine C 
causes scurvy, while vitamine D is the 
substance that is necessary to prevent 
rickets in animals and humans. Vitamine 
E bears some relation to reproductive 
functions, but too little is known about it 
to justify its discussion. 

People in ages past had every reason to 
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PROVISIONING A GREAT CITY 


Thousands of trucks, handling millions of dollars worth of foodstuffs, daily pass in and out of Chicago’s 
great market and commission house section, 
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believe, and did believe, that many foods 
contained strange life-giving substances. 
Pupils in several boarding schools became 
listless and irritable when they did not get 
any uncooked foods or greens. A liberal 
addition of fruits supplied vitamine C and 
put an end to the cases of incipient scurvy 
that had developed. 

Out of the mass of information now 
available concerning vitamines, we may set 
forth a few facts that are interesting and 
useful. The foods highest in vitamine A 
are butter, cod liver oil, egg yolk, cabbage, 
carrots, spinach, kidneys, and milk. Evapo- 
rated milk, when correctly processed, re- 
tains its vitamine value to a large extent. 
Cereals contain very little of the substance, 
and the only fruit that has it in quantity is 
the tomato. Experience has shown that 
milk in the winter months is not so good 
for babies as it is in the summer time. It 
is now clear that this is so because of the 
fact that the milk from cows fed upon a 
green pasture is far richer in minerals 
than that from a stall-fed cow. It is also 
well to remember that cod liver oil con- 
tains two hundred times as much vitamine 
A as does butter fat. 

Vitamine B is present in most vegetables 
as well as in milk and the citrus fruits. 
In fact, all of the fruits contain a little of it. 
The raw cereals contain vitamine B, but it 
is sadly lacking in such refined products as 
white flour, polished rice, and degermi- 
nated corn meal. When we go on and say 
that meats and fish also contain a fair 
amount of vitamine B, it is then plain that 
this essential element is the most widely 
distributed of all the vitamines. It is not 
found in fats nor oils, but is largely present 
in yeast. 

Probably the greatest argument against 
the practice of cooking food is the destruc- 
tion of vitamine C. This substance is said 
to disappear at a temperature of only 130° 


ie a 


Fahrenheit. Vitamine C appears to be 
almost entirely a fruit and vegetable 
vitamine. It is found in greatest quantity 
in cabbage, lettuce, lemons, oranges, and 
tomatoes. It is only in slightly lesser 
quantities in grapefruit, onions, green peas, 
and spinach. Fortunately for those who 
believe that vitamine C is destroyed in 
cooking or canning, this substance can be 
obtained in a variety of foods that are easy 
to eat and easy to digest in an uncooked 
state. 

Vitamine D is the substance necessary to 
prevent rickets in animals and humans. 
Although rickets is the most common of all 
nutritional diseases, very little is known 
concerning the sources of the D vitamine. 
The usual remedy for rickets is sunshine 
and cod liver oil, the latter being rich in 
vitamine D. It is also claimed by some that 
this essential substance is present in egg 
yolk, milk, and butter, but cod liver oil is 
the one certain and efficient source. As a 
matter of fact, vitamine D is so lacking 
in the general run of common foods that 
many physicians recommend that people 
take a little cod liver oil from time to time 
as a sort of routine measure. Products like 
lettuce, spinach, and several vegetable 
oils, normally possessing none of the anti- 
rachitic principles, appear to develop 
vitamine D or some substance having 
similar properties when exposed to the 
rays of the sun. This vitamine is stable and 
is not destroyed by the heat of cooking. 

All of the vitamine authorities with 
whom I have talked flatly assert that the 
artificially prepared vitamine foods and 
pills now widely advertised are wholly 
worthless. Their suggestions as to a remedy 
for practically all “deficiency diseases” is 
to eat more natural foods and less of those 
that are “processed.” Fresh whole milk, 
green leafy vegetables, raw fruits, and cod 
liver oil or sunshine is the answer. 








This is the first of two articles by Mr. Parsons on correct eating. The second 
article will discuss the effects of cooking, canning, and baking, and will set forth 
the latest thoughts on the preservation of health through selecting and combin- 
ing foods in such a way that the blood will remain normally alkaline. The heart 
of the diet question is the prevention of acidity in the body. 
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THE EDITING of a magazine is a great 
adventure—invariably joyous and _ fre- 
quently perilous. When an issue of the 
magazine goes out to the public an editor 
never knows what reaction to expect. He 
may stand up to receive a bouquet of 
flowers and be bowled over with a shower 
of bricks, or he may put on his tin hat to 
guard against expected bricks and instead 
be pelted with roses. If he receives neither 
bricks nor flowers he may be sure that his 
efforts did not hit any target and were 
read without any great interest. 

The reaction to our April number, which 
we called the Next-War Number, was 
immediate and about evenly divided be- 
tween bricks and roses. Some of our corre- 
spondents regretted that we should think 
of the possibility of war, but we recalled 
to their minds that on the very day the 
April number was published American 
marines and sailors were battling in China 
to save the lives of American missionaries 
and traders and the question of augment- 
ing our marine force in China with army 
regiments had come up in Washington. 
Our missionaries and educators in China 
were peaceably inclined toward the Chi- 
nese and would have gone to any extreme 
to pacify those who would attack them: 
but in the end the only things that could 
save the lives of these peaceful Americans 
from the marauding Chinese were Amer- 
ican guns. The news of the day thus pro- 
vides an illustration not only of American 
national feeling upon war and violence, but 
also of the editorial policy of this magazine 
upon war and violence. We are willing to 
go to almost any non-humiliating extreme 
to avoid conflict with any other nation or 
with groups in any other nation, but 
beyond that extreme this nation has 
always refused to go. We believe that we 


should always be adequately prepared 
with both land and naval armaments for 
immediate action. We should like to think 
of peace, but at this stage of the world’s 
history we must think also of war. 


We hope to have one or two surprise 
articles in the next issue of the magazine, 
but we hope also to have room for these 
articles: a second article by FLoyp W. 
PARSONS on new facts about diet; another 
article by LAWRENCE VEILLER, in which he 
will tell how stringent laws have cut the 
crime wave in New York; an article by 
LowELt Tuomas, author of “With Law- 
rence in Arabia,” in which he will describe 
the famous ancient city of Petra, where 
Lawrence fought one of his most exciting 
battles; a second article entitled “ Athe- 
ism Beckons to Our Youth,” by Homer 
Croy; an article by FREDERICK PALMER, 
who has just returned from a visit to our 
combined Pacific and Atlantic fleets, in 
which he will tell of the operation of the 
Navy as another billion dollar corporation; 
and a Personality sketch of Adolph Zukor, 
President of the Famous Players—Lasky 
Corporation. 


Most of our contributors to this issue 
are known to our readers. HoMER Croy 
is a writer and novelist of long experience; 
Colonel CARmi A. THoMpsoN is an Ohio 
business man and politician who served 
as Treasurer of the United States, Secre- 
tary to President Taft, and recently 
gained extensive knowledge of the Philip- 
pines by serving as a special commissioner 
of inquiry for President Coolidge; NEIL 
M. CLarK, who writes the article on 
Cleveland, is one of the best of our pro- 
fessional writers; HENRY JAMES, who 
writes the article on skyscrapers, is a New 
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York architect who works with the organ- 
ization studying an ideal plan for New 
York City and environs; Epcar C. 
WHEELER, who wrote ‘“To-morrow’s 
Motor Car,” is a writer and associate 
editor of Popular Science Monthly; FLoyp 
W. Parsons, one of our regular con- 
tributors, is an editor for a group of trade 
publications, author of ‘“Everybody’s 
Business,’ and a frequent contributor to 
The Saturday Evening Post; LAWRENCE 
VEILLER is an authority on the facts about 
crime and an unofficial adviser to the 
New York State Crime Commission; 
WALTER TITTLE is an artist of inter- 
national reputation. 


Those of our subscribers who read New 
York newspapers may have noticed that 
Governor Smith in a letter to the editor 
of this magazine was severely critical of a 
few paragraphs in Mr. Veiller’s article 
which appeared in this magazine in March 
under the title: “Turning the Criminals 
Loose.” The paragraphs dealt with the 
notorious “Izzy” Presser, who was “kid- 
napped” from one of the New York State 
Prisons, and “Bum” Rodgers, who re- 
turned to a violent criminal career after 
Governor Smith had exercised his powers 
of lenience. The editors informed the 
Governor that they would do him full 
justice in this magazine, and that will be 
done in an early issue. 


We have received scores of letters from 
readers about recent editorials and articles 
on the farming industry. The editorial 
in the February issue entitled: ‘What Can 
a Farmer Do?” called forth many of the 
letters. One of the most pointed was from 
Leo Mehler, of Waynesboro, Virginia, who 
wrote: 


To the Editor, WoRLD’s WorRK. 

Sir: I have read your article about the 
position of the farmer in the February 
Wor.p’s Work with much interest. Thinking 
the viewpoint of one who has been through 
the mill may be of interest to you, I am writing 
a short sketch of my experiences and con- 
clusions. 

I have been a farmer and lost out, not be- 
cause of any lack of legislation but because of 
purely. economic and business reasons—the 


same reasons that are causing the unsatis- 
factory position of the farmers all over the 
country. When the post-war readjustment 
overtook the farmer in 1920 I simply did not 
have the money to carry on after selling high 
cost produce at the new low price. Going from 
bad to worse, because of poor prices and crops, 
I could hold on no longer and lost my farm in 
1924. From time immemorial and undoubtedly 
till the trumpet blows those in any line who 
are undercapitalized or whose costs are too 
high or who are in a poor location or are un- 
skillful must go out of business. I did not enjoy 
taking that loss or starting life all over after 
so many years of effort. But as the little 
grocer is bowing to the chain store, and the 
little merchant to the big, and the small plant 
to organized industry so I had to give way to 
similar economic conditions. The only thing 
that makes it hard, and I hope some day to be 
able to help rectify the condition, is that the 
farmers’ trouble is not due to the healthy re- 
placing of the small high cost producer by the 
large economical one, but by the competition 
of a host of producers of all sizes cutting each 
other’s (economic) throats. 

Losing out at farming I took to what I 
knew best: the handling of apples. This has 
given me a further insight. The small farmer 
cannot compete with corporate industry. 
How does he compete with the railroads and 
steel mills? Though his products do not com- 
pete his efforts do. The mills produce cheap 
and make, therefore, relatively larger profits so 
that the mill dollar is worth more than the 
farm dollar. This puts the farmer in a bad 
position and makes the price spread between 
farm products and those that are fabricated 
too great and makes what the farmer buys 
cost him too much proportionately. 

Codperation is one answer, but I am sure it 
is not the real solution. It is not ‘“‘cohesive”’ 
enough. A lot of independent farmers working 
through a central agency is better than the 
same farmers working independently. But still 
the organization does not present the same 
unity as does the corporation. 

To my mind, after fifteen years personal, 
mature contact and much thought, the only 
answer is the same as that made by all other 
kinds of endeavor: the corporation large 
enough to function economically and not so 
large as to be unwieldy. 

I trust that I have not intruded on your 
good time. But I wanted to let you know that 
there is at least one ex-farmer who realizes 
that any one in a weak position must give way. 

Leo MEHLER. 
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Nett M. Crarx’s article entitled “The 
American Farmer Wakes Up” in the 
November issue elicited the following com- 
ment from L. J. Fletcher, head of the 
Division of Agricultural Engineering in 
the College of Agriculture, University of 
California: 


I wish to congratulate your magazine upon 
publishing this most excellent article, and it is 
too bad that very likely many people who 
should read this article will not have the op- 
portunity. 

I have been rather close to many of the 
agricultural movements in this country and 
I am thoroughly convinced that the farmer’s 
salvation does not lie in politics, or even in 
codperation, as much as it does in individual 
efficiency in producing crops. In a recent con- 
versation with Mr. Thompson, President of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, he 
pointed out that the reason organized farmers 
worked on marketing was that this was a 
project which required group action, while 
the equally or more important problem of 
lowering of production costs was an individual 
matter with each farmer. 


An interesting comment came to us from 
Dr. H. O. Nolan of New York City about 
the following sentence from one of Joseph 
Conrad’s letters in the January issue: “ As 
you may imagine ] do not care a fraction 
of a dam [sic] for the passage you have 
struck out.” Dr. Nolan writes: 


The “‘[sic]’’ is superfluous; dam is the correct 
spelling of the expletive, as Conrad probably 
learned in the Orient. 

The ‘“twopenny dam” was a copper coin. 
The Duke of Wellington is credited with 
enriching our means of spiritual and emotional 
relief with this homophone of the “big, big 
D—.” But on occasion you will remember he 
wrote “ Publish away and be damned!” 


The article by Admiral Sims in the 
April issue under the title: “ Annapolis— 
Our Amateur Naval Academy,” called 
forth comment from the Secretary of the 
Navy and high ranking officers in the 
service. The Admiral quoted extracts from 
the reports of several boards of visitors 
who had commented upon the work of the 
institution. A letter from Rear Admiral 
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L. M. Nulton, superintendent of the 
Naval Academy, reads as follows: 


To the Editor, WorLD’s WoRK. 

Sir: This extract from the 1926 Report of 
the Board of Visitors to the United States 
Naval Academy, which extract was not quoted 
or referred to in the article, may be of interest: 


PRESENT CONDITION OF THE NAVAL ACADEMY 


“The Board of Visitors after as intensive 
and comprehensive an examination as possible 
during their sessions, of the equipment, meth- 
ods, training, policies, etc., of the United 
States Naval Academy, desires to say that it 
is the board’s unanimous opinion that the 
academy is being conducted on the very high- 
est standards of efficiency, is being kept 
abreast of the times and in accordance with 
the best traditions of the Navy in particular; 
and to commend the superintendent and his 
able staff of assistants for their deep under- 
standing of the problems at the academy and 
the highly satisfactory and efficient way in 
which they are discharging their duties.” 

L. M. NULTOoN. 


All those whose ancestors came over on 
the Mayflower should be interested in the 
following paragraphs, written by Duane 
Squires, of Minneapolis. Mr. Squires takes 
exception to what ALBERT E. WiccAm had 
to say about the Pilgrims in the November 
issue: 


The sad end to which the Pilgrims are to 
come, @ Ja prehistoric reptile, is too much. 
Doesn’t Mr. Wiggam know that these 102 
he is talking about were distinctly ordinary 
people just like any average group of con- 
temporary immigrants? Doesn’t Mr. Wiggam 
know that among them were many “un- 
desirable’’ persons—to use the adjective of 
James Truslow Adams in his recent Pulitzer 
prize history? Doesn’t Mr. Wiggam know that 
half of them were dead within the year, leav- 
ing at the very most only fifty who could leave 
descendants? Doesn’t Mr. Wiggam know that 
as early as 1625 the Pilgrim “stock” was 
already outnumbered by non-Pilgrim? 

Do not think that I am a Bolshevist crab- 
ber. It is a matter of reasonable pride with 
me that my distant grandparents were John 
Alden and Priscilla. The Pilgrims were a great 
people in American history, but not simply 
for breeding reasons. The idea is repugnant, 
and, what is more, untrue. 

DUANE SQUIRES. 
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written 


a 


smashing book! 


Was the Washington Conference a success? 
No—for behind its effects on disarmament, its 
direct result was to embroil Europe anew. Her 
last hope shattered of America’s return, France 
felt herself betrayed, and moreover insecure. 
The occupation of the Ruhr and the clash of 
British and French interests were inescapable 
consequences. 


Is the League of Nations dead? Many Amer- 
ican politicians tell us so: but Simonds records 
the story of its constant growth. “In Europe 
it is being accepted slowly as the single alter- 
native to the complete and utter destruction of 
the existing world.”’ It has become the corner 
stone of foreign policy for all European democ- 
racies. 


These are some of the most important myths shattered by this book, which brings for the first 
time the illumination of fact to clear up the confusion of half-knowledge and prejudice. 


HOW EUROPE 


MADE 


PEACE 


without AMERICA - 


by FRANK H. SIMONDS 


FRANK H. SIMONDS has learned history 
from the men who made it. With Clemenceau, 
Stresemann, MacDonald, Briand, Poincaré, and 
other national leaders, he has talked on terms 
of intimacy. No other man knows the facts so 
thoroughly; and he has permitted them to speak 
for themselves. 

Immediately after publication, HOW 
EUROPE MADE PEACE WITHOUT AM- 
ERICA has been recognized as by far the most 
important book in its field. The New York 
Times says: ‘‘Mr. Simonds has written a vigor- 
ous, informative and well-shaped narrative of 
eight years of European politics He has 
given an accurate and amazingly impartial syn- 
thesis of Europe’s evolution since the halcyon 
days when she expected Uncle Sam to pay all 


the bills while she had all the fun, to the present 
prosaic era, when her cancellation propaganda is 
a convenient club to brandish at a distant and 
unimpressed creditor. In doing so he has con- 
tributed to the mutual comprehension of Amer- 
icans and Europeans and has, moreover, written 
a sound piece of contemporary history.” 


Professor Charles Seymour of Yale calls it: 
‘‘The best book that has appeared on post-war 
political Europe I hope that it will have 
a very wide sale, for it sets down clearly essen- 
tial truths which Americans need to know and 
of which, in my experience, most of them are 
profoundly ignorant. I think he has done a great 
service to the cause of international under- 
standing.” $5.00 
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I HAVE JUST finished what may be termed an 
orgy of biography and memoirs, and am more 
convinced than ever that there is no more 
fascinating reading. It consoles us for our re- 
flected weaknesses, stirs us to renewed am- 
bitions, and furnishes the mind with agreeable 
material for speculation. Here is my list of the 
ten best biographies of the season: 


, 


“An Autobiography of Abraham Lincoln,” com- 
piled by N. W. Stephenson. 
** Napoleon,” by Emil Ludwig. 
“The Revolt in the Desert,” 
Lawrence. 
“Anthony Trollope,” by Michael Sadleir. 
“Israfel: the Life and Times of E. A. Poe,” by 
Hervey Allen. 
“‘Emerson and Others,”’ by Van Wyck Brooks. 
“The Magnificent Idler,” by Cameron Rogers. 
“The Road to the Temple,” by Susan Glaspell. 
“An American Saga,” by Carl Christian Jensen. 
“Horace Greeley,” by Don C. Seitz. 


by Colonel T. E. 


Of these, I have 
already referred 
to Lincoln and 
Napoleon, in the 
May issue of the 
Wor.p’s. Work, 
so I shall pass on 
to the others. And 
I shall also record 
many more, all of 
which are well 
worth while. 
Strictly speak- 
ing, Lawrence’s 
“Revolt” is not 
even an autobi- 
ography; yet I in- 
clude it because, 
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SAMUEL FLAGG BEMIS 
His “Pinckney’s Treaty: A 


Study of America’s Advantage from the broad 
from Europe’s Distress, 1783- 


1809,” won the Pulitzer history h NMS stand- 
prize. point, it really is. 


The Best Recent Biographies 
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It is what might be called the mth power of 
the British temperament, in which has become 
fused all those psychical qualities that have 
reacted upon the Briton because of his world 
colonization. It 
has the imper- 
sonal off - hand 
Englishman’s 
manner. It is pre- 
cisely the kind of 
a book you speak - 
of as getting a 
“kick” out of. 
But I myself 
got more of a kick 
out of Sadleir’s 
“Trollope,” but I 
do not quite know 
why. Trollope, 
overshadowed by 
Thackeray; a dis- 
tinctly second Author of “Fiddler’s Farewell,” 


rater, and now awarded the Pulitzer prize for 
being heralded as __ poetry. 


a master; Trol- 

lope’s astonishing mother—her vulgarities, her 
enormous persistence and courage, her fem- 
inine restlessness, her satire—all this and more, 
beautifully done by Sadleir. Trollope, with his 
loud voice and his bushy whiskers. It sent 
me back to “The Claverings”—and I think 
Sadleir is right. 

As for Hervey Allen’s “Israfel: the Life and 
Times of Edgar Allan Poe,” it is by far the 
most exciting biography I have read for many 
a long day. Mr. Allen is himself a poet of no 
mean parts. He attended the United States 
Naval Academy, and I think doubtless became 
interested in Poe at that time. He went to great 
pains, going through the files of the business 
correspondence of John Allan, Poe’s guardian, 
unearthing a mass of new material. As a study 
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Before the “book-of-the-month” comes 
to you, you receive a carefully written 
report describing what sort of book it is. 
If you don’t wantit, you specify that some 
chee book be sent to youinstead,making 
your choice of a substitute from a list of 
other new books recommended to you 
every month os our Selecting Committee, 
and impartially described in order to guide 

ou in your choice. If you decide to have 
the “book-of-the-month” come, and then 
find you are disappointed, you can still 
exchange it at that time for any other book 





you prefer. 


ROM the very beginning some 

people have not understood 
the function of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. They have said, 
when talking about it: “I don’t 
want any group of critics, no 
matter how excellent their judg- 
ment, to choose the books I shall 
read. I want to choose my own books.” What 
ground is there for this criticism? 

It is true that the five members of our Selecting 
Committee choose what they consider to be the 
outstanding book each month from the books of all 
publishers. Any book they choose, you 
will agree, is likely to be one that you 
would not care to miss. 

But you are not compelled, willy-nilly, 
to accept the choice of this Committee. 
Every month from seven to a dozen other 
important new books are recommended. 
They are described carefully. And if in 
any one month, you don’t like the book 
chosen, you are given the privilege of exchange. 

The new feature of our service, announced 
here, is simply a further extension of this principle. 
Now, when a subscriber receives a book, he re- 
ceives at the same time a lucid 
description of the ext month’s 
book. (This can be done because 
almost all books are now sub- 
mitted considerably before the 
publisher’s publication date.) 

) If the subscriber thinks it is a 
Canisrorazz Momex book he will like, he Jets it come 
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HEYwoop BRouN 


A NEW FEATURE 


of the Book-of-the-Month Club service 





Handed to you by the post- 
man—those books, and 
those only, that you are par- 
ticularly anxious not to miss 


to him. If not, he specifies that some 
other book be sent instead. Thus, 
both defore and after he receives a 
book, he has an opportunity of 
deciding whether or not it is one 
he wants. 

Is it not clear 
that the final effect 
of this service is, not that some- 
body else chooses your books — 
but that you at last choose your 
reading intelligently, and that you 
actually do obtain and do read the wa. avon Warm 
new books you are anxious not to miss? 

Yet this convenient service costs noth- 
ing. You pay the same price for the books 
you receive as if you got them from the 
publisher himself, by mail! 

This service is now working smoothiy 
and satisfactorily for over forty thousand 
discriminating people. Send for our pros- 
pectus, which describes how simply it 
operates. Your request will involve you in no 
obligation to subscribe. 





DoroTHy CANFIELD 
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in the psychology of genius these two volumes 
are remarkable, although marred by certain 
crudities and errors. 

I did not care so much for “Emerson and 
Others,” by Van Wyck Brooks—not nearly 
so much as for his “Mark Twain” or his 
“Henry James.” Yet it is a kind of special 
literary contribution, and its iconoclasm is 
after all not too debilitating, although I think 
he has missed Emerson’s spiritual side. I wish 
you would read the book with this query in your 
mind—that is, if you are a lover of Emerson. 


In spirit and atmosphere, Cameron Rogers 
has, I think, done better with Walt Whitman, 
“The Magnificent Idler.” I wish he had written 
more facts about Whitman, but this could not 
be done in this kind of a book. On the whole, he 
has achieved something higher than mere 
chronology, mere personal history: he has made 
you feel Whitman. As for the facts, Emory 
Holloway, in his “Whitman,” which has taken 
the Pulitzer prize as the best biography of the 
year 1926, presents them with ‘precision and 
fine discernment—although personally I think 








What I Am Reading—and Why 


The Wor.v’s Work herewith presents further comments from prominent men and women 
telling what they are reading and why. If the enthusiasm with which previous statements have been 
greeted 1s an indication, the editors are right in believing that this innovation in book reviewing, 
which presents opinions from capable persons who read what they want and not what they are 
obliged to review, gives valuable hints as to what is worth while in books recently published. 


BRUCE BARTON, AUTHOR—There was a doughty old 
fellow named Benjamin Robert Haydon, a painter, who 
was a friend of Keats and Wordsworth and Lamb, and 
of everybody of importance in the political world. His 
memoirs have just been reissued and I have had a lot 
of pleasure from them. He despised portraiture, which, 
he said, ‘“‘is always independent of Art and has nothing 
to do with it. It is one of the stable manufactures of the 
empire. Wherever the British settle, wherever they 
colonize, they carry, and ever will carry trial by jury, 
horse-racing, and portrait-painting.”” Whether he was a 
great painter is a question, but he certainly was a vigor- 
ous and entertaining writer. His whole life was a roaring 
battle with his debts, but he was never downed until 
the end. Then a cruel blow fell. He put on an exhibition 
in London. Barnum arrived with Tom Thumb, and 
everybody went to see Tom and nobody to see the 
‘pictures. Of novels I liked “‘The Sun Also Rises” and 
disliked “Elmer Gantry.” 


a 


LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT, CONTRIBUTING EDITOR, The 
Outlook—William James quotes Louis Agassiz as once 
saying, “I have no time to make money.” At my age, I 
feel that I have no time to read novels, since time is 
fleeting and there is so much good biography to read. 
And biography is usually quite as exciting as fiction and 
has the merit of being actual. Pelham Edgar’s recent 
book on Henry James has returned my attention to the 
remarkable James brothers, and I have been dipping 
into Henry’s “Portraits of Places” and William’s 
“Memories and Studies,” as well as the “ Letters of Wil- 
liam James” beautifully edited by his son. The recently 
published life of Anthony Trollope with the captivating 
introduction by that prince of bibliophiles, A. Edward 
Newton, has interested me as well as Ludwig’s “ Na- 
poleon.” Also I read Brander Matthews’s “Rip Van 
Winkle Goes to the Play,” and Bishop Lawrence’s 
“Memoirs of a Happy Life.” Thus I got entertaining 
and instructive glimpses of war, politics, the drama, 
and the church. “‘ Memories of a Happy Life” is a good 


mouth wash after the nauseating dose of ‘ Elmer Gan- 
try.” Like Bishop Charles Fiske, I think ‘Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes” is worth reading more than once. It 
is likely to prove an American classic, although of course 
nobody can prophesy about classics. Posterity, not the 
contemporary author or critic, makes them. 

My work is such that a good deal of my reading time 
is taken up with periodical literature. I wish everybody 
interested in some of the spiritual problems of our time 
could read an article in The Yale Review for January by 
Professor Robert Andrews Millikan in which that dis- 
tinguished scientist, honored as much in Europe as he is 
in this country, discusses ‘‘The Evolution of Religion.” 
It is intellectually stimulating and spiritually encourag- 
ing. In the domain of international relations, a little 
book which has done me more good than many heavy 
treatises on law and politics is entitled “Once in 
France,” and the author is Mlle. Marguerite Clément. 
It gives one a lively appreciation of the debt that we owe 
to Gallic culture—a debt which I hope will never be 
cancelled, whatever we may decide to do with France’s 


war debt to us. 
Xn. Ths ) 


AuGuSsT HECKSHER, CAPITALIST AND PHILANTHROPIST 
—I have been driven from pillar to post pretty hard 
at work and with practically no time for leisure reading. 
All that I have been able to accomplish within the last 
many months, is a pretty thorough reading of Trevel- 
yan’s new “History of England,” an occasional dip into 
Shakespeare, The Literary Digest, and the remarkable 
history of Egypt by Professor Breasted of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The book somehow disappeared from 
my library before I could finish it. 
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‘His Tail Between 
 -Hiis Legs’ 


| What most men would see if they could see themselves 











OST men are being whipped every day in the battle of life. 
Many have already reached the stage where they have 
THEIR TAILS BETWEEN THEIR LEGS. 


They are afraid of everything and everybody. They live ina 
constant_fear of being deprived of the pitiful existence they are 
leading. Vaguely they hope for SOMETHING TO TURN UP 
that will make them unafraid, coursgeous, independent. 


While they hope vainly, they drift along, with no definite pur- 
pose, no definite plan, nothing ahead of them but old age. The 
scourgings of life do not help such men. In fact, the more lashes 
they receive at the hands of fate, the more COWED they become. 


What becomes of these men? They are the wage slaves. They 
are the “‘little-business’’ slaves, the millions of clarks, storekeep- 
ers, bookkeepers, laborers, assistants, secretaries, salesmen. They 
are the millions who work and sweat and—MAKE OTHERS 
RICH AND HAPPY! 


The pity of it is, nothing can SHAKE THEM out of their 
complacency. Nothing can stir them out of the mental rut into 
which they have sunk. 


Their wives, too, quickly lose ambition and become slaves— 
slaves to their kitchens, slaves to their children, slaves to their 
husbands—slaves to their homes. And with such examples before 
them, what hope is there fag their children BUT TO GROW UP 
INTO SLAVERY. 


Some men, however, after years of cringing, turn on life. Th 
CHALLENGE the whipper. They discover, perhaps to their ow 
surprise, that it isn’t so difficult as they imagined, TO SET A 
HIGH GOAL—and reach it! Only a few try—it is true—but that 
makes it easier for those who DO try. 


The rest quit. They show a yellow streak as broad as their 
backs. They are through—and in their hearts they know it. Not 
that they are beyond help, but that they have acknowledged de- 
feat, laid down their armr. topped using their heads, and have 
simply said tq life, ‘‘Now da with me as you will.” 

What about YOU? Are you ready to admit that you are 
through? Are you content to sit back and wait for something to 
turn up? Have you shown a yellow streak in YOUR Battle of 
Life? Are you satisfied to keep your wife and children—and your- 
self{—enslaved? ARE YOU AFRAID OF LIFE? 


Success is a simple thing to acquire when you know its for- 
mula. The first ingredient is a grain of COURAGE. The second 
is a dash of AMBITION. The third is an ounce of MENTAL 
EFFORT. Mix the whole with your God-given faculties and no 
power on earth can keep you from your desires, be they what they 
may. 

Most people actually use about ONE-TENTH of their brain 
capacity. Itis as if they were deliberately trying to remain twelve 
years old mentally. They do not profit by the experience they 
have gained, nor by the experience of others. 

_ You can develop these God-given faculties by yourself- 
without outside help; or you can do as. SIX HUNDREDAND 
FIFTY THOUSAND other people have done—study Pelmanism. 

Pelmanism is the science of applied psychology, which has 
swept the world with the force of a religion. It is a fact that more 


than650,000 people have become Pelmanists—all over the civilized 


world—and Pelmanism has awakened powers in them they did 
not DREAM they possessed. 
Famous people all over the world advocate Pelmanism, men 

and women such as these: 
T. P. O’Connor, ‘‘Father of the Frank P. Walsh, 

House of Commons.” Former Chairman of National 
The late Sir H. Rider-Haggard, | War Labor Board. 

Famous novelist. Jerome K. Jerome, Novelist. 
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General Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell, Founder of the Boy 
Scout Movement. 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey, 
Founder of the Juvenile 
Court, Denver. 

Sir Harry Lauder, Comedian. Baroness Orczy, Author. 

W. L. George, Author. Prince Charles of Sweden. 


—and others, of equal prominence, too numerous to mention here. 


A remarkable book called ‘‘Scientific Mind-Training,”’ has 
been written about Pelmanism. IT CAN BE OBTAINED FREE. 
Yet thousands of people who read this announcement and who 
NEED this book will not send for it. ‘‘It’s no use,’’ they will say. 
“‘It will do me no good,’’ they will tell themselves. ‘‘It’s all tom- 
myrot,’’ others will say. 


But if they use their HEADS they will realize that people 
cannot be HELPED by tommyrot and that there MUST be some- 
thing in Pelmanism, when it has such a record behind it, and when 
it is endorsed by the kind of people listed above. 


If you are made of the stuff that isn’t content to remain a 
slave—if you have taken your last whipping from life if you 
have a spark of INDEPENDENCE left in your soul, write for this 
free book. It tells you what Pelmanism is, WHAT IT HAS 
DONE FOR OTHERS, and what it can do for you. 


The first principle of YOUR success is to do something radi- 
cal in your life. You cannot make just an ordinary move, for you 
will soon again sink into the mire of discouragement. Let Pelman- 
ism help you FIND YOURSELF. Mail the coupon below now— 
now while your resolve to DO SOMETHING ASOUT YOUR 
SELF is strong. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Approved as a correspondence school under 
the laws of the State of New York. 


Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice, 
Director of Military Opera- 
tions, Imperial General Staff. 


Admiral Lord Beresford, 
G. C. B., G. C. V. 0. 





71 West 45th Street Suite 26 New York City. 
The Pelman Institute of America, 

71 W.45thSt. Suite 26 

New York City. 


I want you to show me what Pelmanism has actually done for 
over650,000 people. Please send me your free book, ‘‘Scientific 
Mind Traiming.’’ This places me under no obligation whatever. 
Name 


Address 














City. State. 
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that J. C. Bailey in his Whitman biography 
and Cameron Rogers have both disclosed the 
real Whitman more nearly to the life. 

Another book which has the kind of atmos- 
phere which escapes analysis is Susan Glas- 
pell’s “The Road to the Temple,” a right min- 
gling of biography and autobiography; first you 
wonder why it was necessary to do it; then you 
wonder why anything of the sort could be more 
necessary. But, after all, the charm of a book 
is always its great excuse for being—not what 
we learn from it in facts, but what we are 
made to feel. 

As for Carl Christian Jensen’s “An American 
Saga,” his unusual personal account of his 
development, what he succeeded in making of 
himself is extremely interesting, but one cannot 
but wonder whether he could have done as 
much if he had gone to any other country on 
the globe. I throw out this reflection to those 
third rate critics who take such pleasure in 
holding up America to ridicule as a nation of 
shopkeepers and morons. Of course Jensen 
in his whole book makes his acknowledgment ; 
it is as much as to say “I thank you”’; not that 
he says it in this way, but there it is. 

How different from all the others is Don 
C. Seitz’s “Horace Greeley.” Seitz, who for so 
many years was business manager of The World, 
has been writing biographical books for years— 
among others, a life of Pulitzer and latterly 
“The Dreadful Decade.”’ Can any business 
manager really write? That is a fair question. 
Seitz has no deli- 
cacy, no flair for 
the niceties of 
words, no real lit- 
erary gift. But in 
this case, that 
does not matter 
at all. This book 
of his on Horace 
Greeley is by far 
the best thing he 
has done. He has 
drawn a figure 
largely true to 
life, and one of 
our most pathetic 
journalistic and 


ai F the Pek : political souls, 
uthor of the ulitzer prize- ° 

winning play, “In Abraham’s edged with hu- 
Bosom.” mor, areally great 





PAUL GREEN 


figure in his time. You feel that Seitz knows 
Horace Greeley. 

Of this same period in our history there are 
two other books which gave me some momen- 
tary diversion. One is “P. T. Barnum’s Own 
Story,” built on 
the pattern of the 
Lincoln autobi- 
ography, told-in- 
his - own - words, 
but Werner I 
think wrote, sev- 
eral years ago, all 
that was neces-- 
sary to write 
about Barnum. 
The other one is 
‘‘Trumpets of 
Jubilee,” by Con- 
stance Mayfield 
Rourke—all 
about Beecher, 














LOUIS BROMFIELD 


Greeley, Barnum, Whose “Early Autumn” won 
and others. the Pulitzer prize for novels. 
And thenagain, 


here is George Dorsey’s “The Evolution oi 
Charles Darwin,” which will help to allay the 
popular ignorance about one of the world’s 
greatest scientists and men that still persists. I 
suggest that you read this brilliant estimate of 
Darwin, and then go to your library and read 
Darwin’s own life and letters over again, if you 
have not done so already. Also, compare 
Dorsey’s book with the more delicate tones ci 
Cameron Rogers’ Whitman. 

“Wilhelm Hohenzollern,” by Emil Ludwig. 
I held up this book for some time because I had 
read so much of the Kaiser, especially what 
he has written about himself. But once having 
got to it, I found it absorbing. Particularly 
interesting are the chapters dealing with Bis- 
marck. 

“The Days of My Life,” by Sir Rider 
Haggard, in two large volumes. He should 
have compressed it. Strange to say, I found it 
somewhat heavy handed. I suspect that he 
lacked real humor, yet what he did and how 
he did it—if you are interested in the develop- 
ment of a great fiction writer—these records 
are always worth while. 

“Nelson the Man,” by A. Corbett-Smith. 
A type of biography somewhat like “Darwin” 
in plan—a human interest story, being a mix- 
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; Every Short Story 
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JALLINONE VOLUME, 



















Virtue Boule de Suif The Diary of a 
A Piece of String The Diamond Madman 
In the Moonlight Necklace In His Sweetheart’s 
Mile. Fifi The Story of a Farm Livery 
The Inn Girl Lost 
The Devil Love Margot’s Tapers 
The Venus of Usly Waiter, a Bock! 
Braniza The Hole The Mad Woman 
The Sequel of A Family Virtue in the Ballet 
on Divorce Bertha Fecundity 
: Mademoiselle A Mesalliance Words of Love 
Graveyard Sirens The Carter’s Wench The Impolite Sex 
Am I Insane? The Bed The Farmer’s Wife 
: The Charm A Way to Wealth On Perfumes 
ol Dispelled Forbidden Fruit An Unfortunate 
A Little Walk Madame Parisse Likeness 
the A Dead Woman’s A Wife’s Confession A Rupture 
cay Secret Love’s Awakening The Lost Step 
d's Bed No. 29 Women’s Wiles The Artist’s Wife 
s1) Doubtful Happiness The Wedding Night The Rendezvous 
ve After Death On Cats A Fashionable 
> of Room No. 11 One Phase of Love Woman 
, The Tobacco Shop A Poor Girl An Old Maid 
pad A Passion Caught The Love of Long 
Regret Magnetism Ago 
you The False Gems Countess Satan A nee Night in 
A Useful House The New Sensation Paris 
are Was It a Dream? The Thief Ghosts 
5 of And 150 more vivid tales—all in this wonderful book 


sis O other writer, living or dead, has ever pictured 
Ne life with the fearless audacity and daring devotion 
to truth of Guy de Maupassant. In stories that may 
hat be read in ten minutes, Maupassant, with his character- 
Mg | istic pagan frankness, embodies the entire gamut of 
irly \ human passions, the full breadth and depth of French 
Bis- life and love. 
Now you can know and enjoy all the superb short 
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ture of sympathy and romance, of the great 
British naval commander—not the sort of 
Admiral one visualizes, but a man with the 
soul of a poet. 

“The Last Salon: Anatole France and His 
Muse,” by Jeanne Maurice Pouquet. All I can 
say about this book is that it is just another 
about Anatole, who has already had twice 
as many books written about him as he de- 
serves. 

“Exploring Life,” by Thomas A. Watson. 
Here the man so early associated with Alex- 
ander Graham 
Bell undertakes 
to do the same 
thing that Jensen 
has done in his 





‘*Saga,’’ only 
from his own 
racial American 


environment, for 
he was not an 
emigrant, but a 
native born. His 
story is well worth 
while. 

“Palmerston,” 
by Philip Gue- 
della. Mr. Gue- 
della, an English- 
man and an Ox- 
ford man, belongs 
to the school of 
modern historians. This I believe is his fourth 
book. “The Fathers of the Revolution” I 
personally did not like because I thought it 
too clever at the expense of fairness. Mr. 
Guedella disclaims this attitude, although I 
did hear him say that to get people to read 
history one must make it readable. He is un- 
doubtedly a painstaking writer, but he has 
not quite succeeded in “Palmerston” in going 
beyond his “Second Empire.” His book lacks 
something, perhaps dramatic force. 

Although somewhat cold to the lives by 
Rupert Hughes and Woodward, I confess that 
the two-volume “Washington,” by Joseph 
Dillway Sawyer, has fascinated me. It is one 
of the most elaborately illustrated books I 
have ever seen, a storehouse of Washington 
material. 

As for American literature, poetry, and 











EMORY HOLLOWAY 


Author of the Pulitzer prize- 
winning biography, “Whitman: 
An Interpretation in Narra- 
od %” 
tive. 


humor, “A Victorian American: Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow,” by Herbert S. Gorman, 
“Life of Eugene Field,” by Slason Thompson, 
“Bill Nye, His Own Life Story,” by Frank 
Wilson Nye, “Once a Clown Always a 
Clown,” by De Wolf Hopper, and “Over My 
Left Shoulder,” by Robert H. Davis, are all 
interesting and in the main amusing books, 
especially the one about Eugene Field. I was 
not so much impressed with Bob Davis’s book 
myself, but others whose opinion I respect have 
been delighted with it. One reason for my 
coolness, I suppose, is that I have heard Bob 
talk it for years, more or less. As for De Wolf 
Hopper, Wesley Stout wrote it mostly, and I 
was with him at the time, occasionally viewing 
him backed up against a dim corridor, in close 
conference with the gargantuan De Wolf. 

I used to know Bill Nye and have always 
thought him one of our best humorists; this 
book about him by his son might have beer 
better done, but it is done well enough to make 
you sit up. Bill was a great character. How he 
would have liked to be living to-day! What a 
pity he isn’t! He would, however, probably be 
making $100,000 a year and be taking himself 
seriously. 

From these lighter biographies, with their 
unrestrained emotions, their lack of any sort of 
repression, one turns to the consolations of 
religion, only to discover that the religious 
books are even more outspoken. If you are a 
fan in religious literature and wish to get a real 
thrill, read first Bishop William Montgomery 
Brown’s “My Heresy” and follow it with 
“Memories of a Happy Life,’ by Bishop 
William Lawrence of Massachusetts. Here are 
two prominent ecclesiastics, one of them “out” 
and the other “in.” Bishop Brown has been 
adjudged by his peers as a sinner, and Bishop 
Lawrence, with becoming modesty, rather 
limits the thought that he is too much of a 
saint. Supplement these books by “The Mak- 
ing of a Minister,” by Charles R. Brown of 
Yale, and you will then know something of the 
ins and outs of clerical life. Then if you wish to 
go back a bit in our ecclesiastical record, read 
“Everybody’s Bishop: The Life and Times of 
the Rt. Rev. Samuel Fallows, D.D.,” by his 
daughter, Alice Katharine Fallows. A big book 
with Chicago as a background—the Chicago 
of the past. 
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Bankers who wish to 


use these pages are investigated by us, and each advertisement 1s supervised before acceptance. 
We make every effort to accept only the offerings of safe securities and the announcements of 


responsible and reliable banking houses. 


IN THE FIRST three months of this year 
more than two and a half billion dollars of 
securities were sold in this country. Before 
the war that was a high average for a full year. 
In other words, American investors are now 
buying four times as many corporate and 
government securities as they did before the 
war. It might be wrong to assume from this 
that our investment capacity is now four times 
as great as it was fifteen years ago, for at that 
time a large amount of individual investors’ 
funds went into local mortgages that now 
goes into government and corporation bonds. 
The purchase of Liberty Loan bonds during 
the war taught many the advantages of readily 
marketable securities over local mortgages. On 
the other hand, through insurance companies, 
building and loan associations, and other such 
organizations, a larger amount of individual 
savings are going into mortgages than ever 
before, and it is probably safe to assume that 
our investment capacity is at least three times 
what it was before the war. 

In this same three months that our market 
saw the sale of two and a half billion of secur- 
ities, only half a billion of which was for re- 
funding outstanding issues, the investment 
market of Great Britain absorbed little more 
than four hundred million dollars of new 
capital issues. This shows why the businesses 
and governments of the world are now coming 
to this market to be financed. 

To one who makes a study of investments 
one of the most significant things about these 


figures for the first three months’ financing 
in this country is the fact that only $44,500,000 
of the corporate financing was done with 
short term securities. This compares with 
$96,000,000 in the first quarter of 1926, 
$148,000,000 in 1925, $89,000,000 in 1924, 
and $57,000,000 in 1923. The significance of 
this lies in the fact that corporations do short 
term financing when they think that later on 
they can do long term financing at lower rates 
of interest; and they do long term financing 
when they think that interest rates are as 
favorable as they are likely to be for some time. 

Interpreting the significance of this for the 
investor, it can be stated as a general rule, 
proven to be sound by past experience, that 
when corporations are doing their financing 
largely by the sale of long term securities, as at 
present, it is well for investors to place a good 
portion of their funds in short term issues to 
await more favorable opportunities for more 
permanent investment. 

That this is the policy being followed by 
many investment authorities is shown by a 
study of the investments and investment 
policies of nearly a score of investment institu- 
tions that has recently been made. This study 
showed that these organizations, several of 
which were investment trusts, had an average 
of about one fourth of their funds in common 
stocks, approximately a third in long term 
bonds, and 36 per cent. in short term securities, 
in cash or call loans. The small remainder was 
in preferred stocks. , 
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